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One  frequently  hears  a  story  of  John  Bradford  quoted  with 
approval,  in  which  it  is  said  that,  seeing  a  condemned  criminal 
on  his  way  to  Tyburn  Tree,  he  exclaimed,  "There,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God,  goes  John  Bradford,"  Many,  perhaps 
most,  have  not  yet  reached  that  level,  but  Pharisaically 
condemn  those  who  have  succumbed  to  forces  and  temptations 
from  which  their  judges  have  been  free.  Few  are  those  who 
\inderstand  that  a  better  and  truer  utterance  of  the  Puritan 
worthy  would  have  been:  "There  goes  one  for  whose  state 
John  Bradford  is  partly  responsible!" 
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part  III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

AFTER   A   YEAR. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  away  since  the  Squire's 
death.  Primroses  were  peeping  in  the  sheltered  hol- 
lows in  the  wilderness  at  Woodlands ;  the  willows 
were  tasselled  with  catkins,  and  the  elms  and  beeches 
were  bourgeoning  into  bud. 

Polly,  alias  Azalea,  had  begun  to  be  accustomed 
to  her  new  dignity  as  a  married  woman,  and  the  old 
house  in  which  the  Carlyons  had  lived  for  generations 
was  let  to  strangers. 

Now  that  the  dream  was  over  it  was  sometimes 
appalling  to  think  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
unresistingly  to  the  altar,  to  be  finally,  irrevocably  married 
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— married  under  the  name  of  that  dead  girl,  whose  ashes 
lay  so  far  away  under  the  green  sod,l:)eneath  foreign  skies. 

"Azalea,  do  you  mind?  You  will  not  mind,  dear; 
you  will  like  your  poor  Polly  to  have  a  touch  of 
other  w^omen's  happiness  ?  She  nursed  you  faithfully 
enough,  and  if  you  had  had  time  you  ^vuuld  have 
left  all  the  money  to  her;  you  will  like  her  to  do 
good  with  it,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  on  the  days 
when  her  philosophy  failed  her. 

For  Polly  tried  hard  to  be  a  philosopher.  The 
craving  of  her  heart  for  human  tenderness  had  been 
amply  satisfied  during  the  first  six  months  of  her 
married  life.  She  had  still  an  admiring  affection  for 
Ralph,  whose  every  word  seemed  to  be  of  infinite 
value  to  her,  and  Pliillis,  in  spite  of  her  native 
sternness,  proved  to  be  on  the  whole  a  kindly 
sister. 

And  yet — and  yet?  There  were  days  when  she 
asked  herself,  "  \yhat  was  she  undertaking  ?  How  would 
it    be    possible  for  her,  with  her  dilleront  upbringing, 
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and  her  memories  of  the  past,  to  please  this  man, 
with  his  high  standard  of  right,  and  his  fastidious- 
ness of  character,  fitting  every  detail  of  conduct 
into  what  he  might  require  of  her?  No,  it  had  been 
insane  of  her  to  fetter  herself,  and  she  must  make 
him  understand  that  her  moods  would  be  often  different 
from  his,  and  that  she  would  require  change  and  more 
opportunity  for  self-culture."  On  such  days  she  relieved 
herself  by  accusing  circumstances,  which  she  told 
herself  had  been  too  strong  for  her;  matrimony  had 
been  thrust  upon  her  before  she  w^as  properly  ready 
for  it,  and  she  found,  after  a  time,  that  it  was  no 
equivalent  for  perfect  bliss  on  earth.  If  Phillis  had 
not  taken  the  housekeeping  from  her,  if  she  had  not 
so  quickly  accepted  it  with  a  self-satisfied  smile  when 
her  brother's  wife  said,  "  She  is  a  wonderful  manager, 
and  she  had  better  take  her  own  hue,"  it  might  have 
been  more  possible  to  stifle  thought.  But  Phillis 
was  most  certainly  the  strongest  willed,  if  not  the 
largest  hearted  or  the  hardest  headed  of  the  trio.    She 
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introduced  her  own  modes  of  living,  modes  to  which 
her  brother  had  adapted  himself  from  his  boyhood, 
and  no  one  knew  that  the  poor  bride  was  getting 
heartily  tired  of  that  round  of  stereotyped  habits,  in 
which  these  good  and  respectable  people  led  their 
irreproachable  lives. 

Phillis  could,  fortunately,  not  detect  her  brother's 
wife  in  any  serious  housekeeping  blunder.  Polly's 
experiences  in  her  Robinson  Crusoe  days  exonerated 
her  from  mistakes  of  that  sort,  important  amongst 
women.  She  knew  that  her  dependants  were  unaffect- 
edly attached  to  her,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
stories  told  in  the  servants'  hall  of  the  "  ways "  of 
Mrs.  Carlyon.  It  was  much  more  likely  that  her 
domestics  would  discuss  the  "  close  goings-on "  of  a 
stingy  old  maid,  and  as  soon  as  Miss  Carlyon  showed 
a  perpendicular  back,  the  servants  who  had  been  so 
attached  to  their  mistress,  came  in  a  body  to  give 
her  notice. 

Polly    felt   in   her   secret  heart  as  if  it  would  be  a 
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good  thing  to  pension  poor  relations  off.  But  Philiis, 
as  she  reflected,  was  "  not  of  the  sort "  to  say  she 
would  rather  starve  than  impose  herself  on  her  brother. 
She  had  no  resources  of  her  own  to  fall  back  upon, 
and — even  if  she  could  have  worked  for  anything — 
she  held  strongly  that  it  would  be  ungenteel  for  a 
gentlewoman  to  work  for  her  living. 

All  was  outwardly  prosperous  in  the  menage.  Other 
more  conventional  servants  were  engaged,  and  Polly 
who,  with  her  new  submissiveness,  had  let  the  reins 
of  government  fall  into  her  sister-in-law's  hands,  had 
plenty  of  time  for  dabbling  in  •  accomplishments  and 
for  the  dressing  of  her  own  person  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  whilst  her  husband's  never-failing  popularity, 
and  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  the  whole  family 
were  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  saved  her  from  any 
gossip  about  her  antecedents.  Polly,  who  liked  power 
as  well  as  Philiis,  and  who  had  tried  to  take  the 
abnegation  of  her  domestic  duties  as  a  sort  of  daily 
penance,  saw  in  these  things  a  new  field  for  her  energies. 
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For  as  soon  as  the  days  of  mourning  were  over,  the 
Carlyons  began  again  to  mix  in  the  society  of  Forest 
Hill.  Polly  found  herself  well  received,  especially  by 
the  men.  This  was  surprising  to  her.  But  it  was 
still  more  surprising  that  Phillis — who  on  her  part 
had  been  so  much  astonished  at  the  undeniable  gener- 
osity of  her  brother's  wife,  that  her  storm  of  angry 
protest  was  set  at  rest  for  ever — did  her  best  to  sing 
her  praises  to  the  women. 

"I  can  never  be  really  popular  with  thein^'"  Polly 
had  acknowledged  to  herself,  with  the  old  consciousness 
of  something  radically  different  about  her,  which  was 
constantly  stinging  her,  and  quivering,  as  if  on  wires,, 
with  the  hidden  sense  of  an  indefinable  and  unsup- 
portable  fear.  "  They're  quite  sure  there  is  something 
wrong  about  me.  Oh,  if  they  only  knew  that  it  is 
all,  all  wrong — those  sour-faced  women  are  generally 
right — that's  the  worst  of  it — if  all  the  world  were 
right  it  would  all  be  sour-faced  and  angular ! "  But  she 
had  determined  to  make  herself  agreeable,  having  come 
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under  those  reactionary  influences  wliich  made  her 
former  opinions  reel,  and  it  was  something  of  a  relief 
to  find  that  she  was  pronounced  to  be  "  perfectly 
delightful, "  and  *  quite  an  acquisition  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

"  I  can  always  make  people  think  me  deliglitful  when 
I  set  myself  to  fascinate  them,"  said  Polly,  with  an 
air  of  bravado,  in  one  of  those  egotistical  slips  of 
speech  with  which  she  occasionally  startled  Phillis. 

But  Ralph  only  laughed  his  low  gurgling  laugh  of 
amusement.  All  these  naivetes  and  deficiencies  of  his 
wife's  juvenile  matronhood,  which  she  would  be  sure 
to  outgrow,  amused  him  as  much  as  they  privately 
shocked  his  sister. 

Indeed,  he  was  conscious  of  a  sympathetic  fellow- 
feeling  when  he  heard  how  Lea  (as  he  called  her), 
grew  tired  of  listening  to  stories  out  of  the  MoJithly 
Packet,  and  discussions  as  to  the  merits  of  various 
curates. 

"You  needn't  go  to  working  parties — they  are  not 
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in  your  line — but  you  needn't  tell  them  you  don't 
agree  with  all  the  platitudes  they  utter.  Women,  as 
a  rule,  are  given  to  commonplace,  but  tjoii  are  not — 
that  is  why  I  love  you,"  said  Ralph,  stroking  her  sunny 
hair.  "  Common  sense,  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  other 
people,"  as  he  told  her,  "was  what  she  needed."  It 
was  a  pity  that  his  wife  should  be  so  deficient  in  that 
quality. 

"  But  one  cannot  always  guide  one's  conduct  by 
pure  common  sense,  and  ignore  the  emotions  which 
are  equally  a  side  of  one's  nature,"  was  Polly's  mental 
comment,  though  she,  perhaps,  could  not  have  expressed 
it  in  exactly  those  words. 

Itwasalife  of  ceremonials — "A  life  cased  in  buckram," 
poor  Polly  called  it  in  her  secret  heart,  when  she  felt 
that  she  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  wholesome, 
strict,  and  somewhat  formal  regime.  The  family 
prayers  wearied  her,  and  the  evening  parties  soon  tired 
her.  She  began  to  be  tired  of  Surrey  altogether. 
The    people    who    asked    her    to    take    "long  walks" 
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were  condemned  in  the  same  category  as  the  people 
who  talked  about  babies,  or  volunteered  their  good 
advice.  She  was  always  reminding- herself  that  it  was 
her  duty  to  "make  allowance"  for  them,  just  as  she 
"  made  allowance "  for  Phillis's  old-maidisms,  quite 
unaware  of  the  unconscious  sarcasm.  But  nothing 
could  change  her  Bohemian  nature  or  reconcile  her 
to  the  comfortable  humdrum  life,  in  which  the  luxury 
to  which  the  Carlyons  had  accustomed  themselves  in 
their  more  prosperous  days  was  giving  way  to  fruga- 
lity and  simplicity.  "  I  must  do  everything  I  can  to 
redeem  the  old  place,"  as  Ralph  Carlyon  explained, 
"  and,  with  the  way  the  rents  are  going,  everyone  has 
need  for  economy  in  these  days."  Phillis  seconded 
him,  but  Polly  was  oddly  silent. 

Sometimes  she  felt,  as  the  more  desperate  female 
characters  are  said  to  feel  under  the  monotony  of 
prison  life  or  the  discipline  of  a  "  home  "  — as  if  she 
must  "  break  out "  in  some  way,  or  do  something  to 
horrify   the  goody  people.     But   the  breaking  out  did 
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not  take  any  fearful  form ;  for  Ralph's  quiet,  "  Of 
course  we  are  going  to  church  together,"  or,  "  I  know 
you  will  not  forget  to  visit  poor  old  Betty ;  she  will 
not  tire  you  if  you  go  to  chat  with  her  for  a  minute," 
quelled  all  the  rebellion  against  the  dulness  of  such 
occupation.  And  the  gratitude  for  his  kind  way  of 
putting  things,  and  his  high  estimation  of  her  good 
qualities  followed  her  into  church,  glorifying  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  quaint  old  doorways,  which  had  been 
whitewashed  and  disfigured  as  much  as  it  was  possible 
to  disfigure  them,  and  mollifying  the  twang  of  the 
children's  voices  into  heavenly  harmony  even  when 
they  were  out  of  tune. 

To  have  found  a  better  self  in  another,  being  the 
complement  of  her  own  unfinished  nature,  to  be 
believed  in  by  one  so  entirely  good  and  noble  that 
his  mere  belief  in  possibilities  awakened  all  the  best 
that  was  lying  undeveloped  in  her,  ought — she  felt — 
to  have  been  the  fulfilment  of  her  highest  ideals. 

"  I  am  thankful  to  have  the  best, "   she  tried  to  say 
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to  herself,  "  thankful  that  if  I  had  to  marry  at  all  I 
did  not  marry  a  humbug,  but  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
refined  to  his  finger  tips  and  good  and  honest  all 
through."  —  "But  what  a  horrible  misfortune  for  that 
high-minded  and  honest  man  to  be  coupled  with  you^ " 
commented  that  other  voice,  which  belonged  to  a 
second  self,  but  which  was  only  lately  beginning  to 
make  itself  heard. 

She  had  instinctively  desired  the  best,  but  was  find- 
ing it  hard  to  live  up  to ;  it  was  a  form  of  companion- 
ship for  which  she  had  not  been  sufficiently  educated. 
And  more  than  once — when  she  had  felt  that  her  hus- 
band's mark  was  a  high-water  mark  to  which,  with  all 
her  efforts,  she  could  not  attain,  that  he  was  dear  and 
loving  as  ever  but  a  wee  bit  too  particular — a  sort 
of  vertigo  had  come  over  her.  It  was  too  good  to 
last!  Her  head  swam  at  the  thought  that  some  evil 
was  impending  in  the  future — the  evil  which  she,  in  her 
madness,  had  laid  up  for  herself.  The  best  way  of 
silencing  that  second  self  was  to  be  amused.     But  how  ? 
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She  yearned  after  things  from  which  her  sister-in- 
law  revolted.  Ralph  had  ever  been  diplomatic;  he 
had  insisted  on  nothing  which  might  cause  controversy, 
and  if  his  opinions  differed  on  some  subjects  from  those  of 
his  sister  he  kept  them  to  himself,  secretly  rejoicing  in 
the  fact  that  his  young  wife  had  gained  admission  and 
kept  her  place  in  the  society  around  her.  No  one 
knew  better  than  he  did  that  it  was  not  quite  easy 
for  her  to  avoid  the  pitfalls,  because  she  had  not  been 
brought  up  like  the  majority  of  women.  If  her  own 
sex  missed  something  which  was  wanting,  whilst  some 
of  the  men  thought  her  queenlike,  and  others  found 
her  delightfully  piquante,  they  kept  their  opinion  to 
themselves.  And  Polly  discovered  that  she  had  sud- 
denly become  a  person  of  considerable  importance. 
She  had  never,  even  in  the  former  days,  allowed 
herself  to  be  tabooed.  Indeed,  if  she  had  only  known 
it,  her  plan  of  hiding  herself  had  been  a  step  of 
worldly  wisdom,  as  the  world,  in  the  long  run,  seeks 
after    that    which    stimulates    its    curiositv.      It    was 
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pleasantly  exciting  to  find  that  the  county  society 
which  she  had  secretly  looked  upon  as  unapproachable, 
thinking  it  the  better  policy  to  keep  it  at  arm's  length 
lest  she  should  encounter  its  stern  disapproval,  received 
her  the  more  willingly,  not  only  because  she  had  been 
helpful  to  one  of  themselves  in  an  emergency,  but  because 
its  sense  of  wonder  had  been  piqued,  and  its  humour 
tickled.  Certainly,  now  and  then,  when  young  Mrs. 
Carlyon  said  something  funny,  her  speeches  would  be 
received  with  a  laugh  which  went  through  her,  making 
her  tingle  with  resentment  from  the  crown  of  her 
head  to  the  soles  of  her  feet. 

Her  first  experience  that  Ralph  could  be  unreason- 
ably angry  was  when,  in  her  first  tremulousness  and 
nervousness,  she  made  a  few  comical  mistakes — such 
as  that  of  describing  her  sensations  on  her  voyage  to 
England,  and  how  glad  she  had  been  when  she  found 
herself  once  more  on  "  terra  cotta, "  or  apologizing 
when  she  was  found  to  be  what  she  called  "  stuck  " 
in    a    modern   novel.     "It   is  Gibbon,  you  know  and 
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he  must  be  good — he  wrote  the  'DecHne  and  Fall, ' " 
or  answering  at  a  dinner  party  when  she  was  asked 
if  she  had  seen  Irving's  Hamlet,  "  No,  but  I  have 
seen  Shakespeare's." 

Ralph  had  listened  with  strange  feelings,  half  ludi- 
crous and  half  painful,  when  on  another  occasion  he 
heard  her  asking,  "  What  is  Sarasate  ?  Is  it  a  new 
kind  of  sweetmeat  ?  " 

"  Ask  me  those  sort  of  questions,  "  he  said,  colour- 
ing with  vexation,  and  speaking  in  an  abrupt,  incisive  way, 
to  which  Phillis  was  well  accustomed,  but  which  Polly 
had  never  hitherto  heard,  "  the  majority  of  your  sex 
do  not  know  as  much  as  you  do,  and  are  not  half 
as  clever  in  reality.  But  the  fct  thing  women  of  the 
world  learn  is  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  I  am  too 
proud  of  you  to  like  you  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself. " 
Her  mouth  was  stopped  ;  she  was  quick  to  take  the 
hint.  There  were  no  more  little  slips,  making  lookers- 
on  hold  their  breath.  And  if  Polly  sometimes  wished 
that    she    had    been    educated    in    England,    and   had 
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passed  the  sixth  standard,  which  would  have  made  her 
acquainted  with  many  things,  she  was  shrewd  enough 
to  pick  up  everything  that  she  could  from  her  husband 
and  Phillis,  and  to  prove  herself  equal  to  most  emer- 
gencies. 

But  the  zest  had  gone  from  society,  and  though  the 

*  evenings  at  home  "  were  not  entertaining  when  Ralph, 
taught  her  chess,  and  PhiUis  tried  to  initiate  her  into 
the  mysteries  of  embroidery,  she  was  at  least  freed 
from  the  compassionate  apostrophes  of  her  neighbours, 
which  she   was  now  too  ready  to  imagine  for  herself. 

*  Poor  thing ;  she  came  to  England  all  alone  ;  there 
must    have  been  something  queer  about  her  history!" 

And  so  the  days  went  on — one  much  like  another 
in  the  stagnant  village.  And  if  the  village  was  dull, 
Polly  had  the  resource  of  trudging  out  in  the  muddy 
roads,  growing  sick  of  the  accustomed  lanes.  She 
could  no  longer  look  down  from  her  carriage  on  those 
who  walked,  for  she  humoured  Ralph  in  his  desire 
to    save   enough  money  to  return  to  the  house  of  his 
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ancestors,  and  kept  only  one  dog-cart  which  was 
used   but  on  rare  occasions. 

She  did  not  want  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  family  might  re-estabhsh  itself  in  the  Hall;  it 
was  the  thought  of  the  future  which  terrified  her. 

Ralph — who  was  on  his  guard  not  to  take  too 
great  advantage  of  his  wife's  moderate  fortune — had 
insisted  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  on  her  having 
a  little  room  fitted  up  for  herself,  and  this  boudoir — 
all  her  own — was  richly  hung  with  old  tapestry 
brought  from  the  Hall.  He  had  furnished  it  also 
with  books  and  pictures  all  of  the  best,  and  with 
articles  of  virtu  which  he  had  amassed.  There  were 
Algerian  embroideries,  Rhodian  pottery,  carved  ivory, 
and  a  few  expensive  specimens  of  Viennese  china 
and  Capo  di  Monte,  also  taken  from  the  Hall. 

"I  hate  shams  and  pretences,"  Polly  had  said» 
when  she  accepted  these  presents  from  him,  ignoring 
the  sham  known  only  to  herself.  But  alas!  in  her 
pretty  boudoir  there  was  too  much  time  to  think,  and 
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thought,  never-ianding  thought,  doomed  to  become 
agonized  in  the  future,  and  grinding  on  at  times  Uke 
the  grinding  of  a  mill,  had  begun  to  torment  her. 
That  thought  had  not  yet  become  the  constant  gnaw- 
ing of  a  conscience  awakened  by  a  sudden  change 
in  the  whole  system  of  her  education — as  if  she  were 
being  couched  for  mental  cataract — but  it  was  already 
an  aching  consciousness,  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
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She  had  felt  the  strain  of  these  conflicting  feelings 
as  the  months  went  on  and  her  health  grew  weaker. 
She  had  not  as  yet  any  consciousness  of  crime,  but 
considered  it  a  grievance  that  she  should  have  been 
differently  situated  from  other  people.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  one  whose  first  idea  in  life  was  to  be 
comfortable  if  not  triumphant,  it  was  important  to 
stifle  these  cries  of  conscience,  which,  painful  as  they 
were  to  her,  were  as  yet  inarticulate.  Even  when 
they  began  to  make  themselves  heard  like  mysterious, 
impalpable  intimations,  she  still  tried  to  assure  herself 
that  she  was  no  reprobate  but  had  only  used  just 
means  for  her  own  self-aggrandizement. 

IS 
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Phillis  would  be  shocked  if  she  knew  all  about  it, 
but  then  Phillis  was  a  sort  of  person  who  would  have 
been  shocked  at  anything;  Polly  had  a  sensation  of 
triumph  at  the  consciousness  that  she  had  been  able 
to  carry  things  with  such  a  high  hand  in  spite  of  her 
first  dread  of  Phillis.  With  her  love  for  acting  it 
ought  to  have  been  entertaining  to  find  that  her  posi- 
tion at  Forest  Hill  was  reversed,  and  that,  instead  of 
being  scorned  as  the  leather  merchant's  niece,  she  had 
taken  the  place  of  one  of  the  important  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  interesting  to  find  that  "  Little 
Dick "  had  been  right,  and  that  it  was  not,  after  all, 
so  difficult  to  adapt  oneself  to  the  character  one 
adopted.  For  if  she  had  not  had  the  training,  she 
had  the  instincts  and  quick  intuitions  acquired  long 
before  in  a  freer  state  of  existence. 

"  ^one  of  them  have  had  to  battle  with  the  world 
as  I  had  to  battle  with  it;  none  of  them  have  had 
to  learn  what  I  learnt,"  thought  Polly,  scarcely  amused, 
for  there  was  a  dark  side  even  to  that. 
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She  could  look  out  for  contingencies  and  weigh 
chances  pretty  evenly  where  the  women  were 
concerned — so  that  she  was  rarely  mistaken ;  but  she 
felt  that  she  must  be  on  her  guard  for  spring  guns, 
lying  concealed.  And  her  attitude  of  self-defence  often 
tired  her.  She  wearied,  in  spite  of  herself,  of  trA'ing 
to  please  the  county  magnates  who — had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  she  was  one  of  the  Carlyons — would 
always  have  treated  her  with  that  half-tolerant  indifiPer- 
ence  which  they  showed  to  ever}'thing  they  did  not 
completely  understand. 

There  were  still  days  when  she  felt  inclined  to  da 
something  to  shock  the  prudish  matrons  and  high-born 
damsels  who  were  so  different  from  the  touzled,  frizzled, 
tight-laced  and  loud-voiced  girls  whom  she  had  hitherta 
taken  for  ladies.  Yet  she  preferred  these — the  "  tip 
top"  people,  as  her  late  companions  would  have  vulgarly 
called  them — to  the  folks  in  the  neighbouring  provincial 
town  with  their  petty  rivalries  and  their  little  efforts 
to  2:et  on. 
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"  The  English,  who  call  themselves  so  highly  moral, 
are  guilty  of  such  laughable  inconsistencies,"  she  said 
to   Phillis  one  day,  much  to  that  lady's  astonishment. 

On  another  occasion  when  Miss  Carlyon  had  been 
discussing  some  of  "her  poor  people,"  as  she  was  apt 
to  call  the  cottagers  whose  little  tenements  clustered 
round  the  Hall,  and  when  she  had  been  severe  upon 
one  woman  guilty  of  drunkenness  and  another  for 
immorality,  her  sister-in-law  got  up  suddenly,  and  began 
to  pace  the  room,  evidently  in  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement. 

"What  do  you  know?"  she  asked,  in  her  full,  rich 
voice,  *  about  the  troubles  of  these  'poor  people'  as 
you  call  them.  Their  trials  have  never  touched  you 
in  your  calm,  untempted  existence.  They  are  a  separate 
class.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  almost  grotesque,  the  certainty 
you  happier  people  have  of  understanding  their  griefs, 
while   you   are  miles  and  miles  removed  from  them!" 

Phillis  looked  on  in  blank  astonishment,  but  Lea 
(as  they  called  her)  was  having  her  fling. 
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"  Oh,  yes, "  she  said,  "  yon  must  take  care  of  your- 
self— you  are  precious,  you  know — your  virtue  is  to 
be  kept  in  a  padded  case — you  must  not  let  your 
garments  be  contaminated  by  letting  them  come  in 
contact  with  that  poor  girl's  — you — " 

And  then  seeing  that  Phillis  was  gazing  at  her  with 
startled  eyes,  Mrs.  Carlyon  as  quickly  recovered  her- 
self. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  "  she  said  with  a  laugh, 
"  it  irritated  me  for  the  moment  to  think,  as  I  some- 
times do,  how  people  pretend  to  judge  so  easily  of 
human  life,  not  knowing  how  really  difficult  it  is.  I 
forgot  that  we  look  at  things  from  such  different 
standpoints — and  we  can  be  quite  as  good  friends — it 
really  doesn't  matter. " 

Fussing  and  arguing  had  always  jarred  upon  her. 
She  had  put  these  things  away  from  her  in  her  girl- 
hood, when  "  Big  Ben  "  and  "  Little  Dick  "  had  sick- 
ened her  of  altercation,  and  she  did  not  mean,  as  she 
said  to  herself,  to   "  go  in  ''   for  it  now. 
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She  felt  as  if  she  were  bound  to  submit  to  anything 
which  Phillis  wished  in  moderation,  but  the  Calvinistic 
creed  which  her  sister-in-law  preached,  and  the  bogey- 
isms  and  terrors — fit  for  childhood — had  hitherto  had  no 
effect  upon  her.  A  heathen  she  had  been  and  a  heathen 
to  some  extent  she  remained,  feeling  siu-e  that  if  there 
were  a  Creator  at  all  Who  had  formed  her  to  enjoy. 
He  did  not  mean  her  to  shut  herself  away  from  the 
innocent  pleasures  which  He  Himself  had  created. 

Forest  Hill  was  convenient  from  its  proximity  to 
London,  but  the  men  were  sometimes  apt  to  treat  it 
as  a  suburb,  and  during  Ralph's  long  absences  for 
interviews  with  his  lawyer,  necessitated  by  the  winding 
up  of  his  father's  affairs,  it  was  almost  to  be  expected 
that  the  two  women  should  clash. 

But  when  a  doctor  was  consulted  and  when  he 
mysteriously  hinted  at  a  very  easy  explanation  of  the 
fits  of  sudden  excitement,  which  had  made  Phillis  feel 
as  if  the  air  were  over-charged  with  electric  fluid,  it 
was  astonishing  how  considerate  the  old  maid  became. 
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Novel-reading  was  to  Phillis  a  foolish  waste  of  time, 
but  she  herself  sent  to  Mudie's  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing the  newest  works  of  fiction,  directly  she  heard  that 
novels  were  recommended  for  the  invalid. 

And  then  came  a  time  when  ]\Irs.  Carlyon  had  to 
be  kindly  tended  and  considered  by  everyone  else.  It 
was  a  miracle,  this  mere  discovery  of  Polly's  better 
self — a  better  self  which  she  would  never  disgrace,  for 
the  sake  of  the  child — and  for  a  time  she  was  content 
with  the  fulness  of  content. 

As  months  passed  on,  Mrs.  Carlyon  had  the  excuse 
of  invalidism.  The  loose  style  of  dress,  tea-gowns  and 
fanciful  costumes  which  she  adopted  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  waving  hair,  which  was  again  allowed  to  blow 
into  saucy  curls  and  tendrils  in  the  slightest  breath  of 
air ;  the  manner,  which  was  occasionally  jaunty,  and 
the  style  of  conversation,  which  was  felt  to  be  pugna- 
cious with  men  as  well  as  women,  alarmed  her  sister- 
in-law's  sense  of  propriety. 

But    Ralph  only  laughed.     "  God  did  not  make  all 
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the  flowers  alike.  There  is  no  affinity  between  your 
natures.  You  have  your  own  Utopia ;  let  my  wife 
have  hers." 

So  Polly  was  humoured  in  all  her  whims. 

For  a  little  time  she  tried  to  fancy  herself  content 
Avith  that  fulness  of  content,  that  new  divine  self- 
forgetfulness  which  she  shared  with  other  happier 
wives.  She  had  told  herself  that,  if  possible,  she  would 
make  Ralph's  tastes  her  tastes,  and  never  let  him  guess 
that  she  thought  Wordsworth  prosy^  and  found  it  too 
great  an  effort  of  mind  to  attempt  to  follow  Browning, 
when  he  read  these  poems  aloud  to  her,  with  the 
music  of  his  voice  entrancing  her.  The  long  threads 
of  the  needle  which  were  constantly  entangled,  and 
the  knots  in  the  threads  which  told  the  tale  of  the 
unaccustomed  sewing,  for  which  she  would  not  have 
passed  the  first  standard  in  any  ordinary  board-school, 
could  not  deter  her  from  the  attempt  to  make  certain 
little  garments  for  the  delight  of  making  them  with 
her  own   hands.     But  the  pleasure-loving  side  of  her 
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nature  began  to  assert  itself,  as  if  to  counteract  that 
new  sort  of  dread — a  dread  of  the  actual,  which  she 
could  not  formulate  in  words,  but  which  seemed  to 
be  coming  on  her. 

She  ordered  a  looking-glass  for  her  bedroom,  with 
three  sides,  in  which  she  could  survey  herself  in  every 
possible  aspect.  New  improvements  were  designed  for 
the  bathroom,  which  was  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  bath 
lined  with  marble. 

Phiilis  said  little,  but  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  the 
extravagance. 

"  She  should  be  thinking  of  more  serious  things,  " 
she  could  not  help  remarking. 

"  You  are  blinded  by  your  devotion  to  her, "  she 
added,  when  her  brother  justified  his  wife. 

And  then  Ralph  assumed  a  sterner  tone,  "  It  is  her 
own  money,  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  spend  it, "  and 
Phiilis  said  no  more. 

If  Miss  Carlyon  was  shocked  she  kept  her  feelings 
to  herself,  and  if  the  slumbering  hostility,  which  was 
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not  agressive  but  which  had  always  existed  between 
the  two  women,  was  a  httle  stimulated  by  this  ex- 
hibition of  vanity,  the  hope  of  an  heir  to  the  house  of 
Carlyon  preserved  Polly  from  a  lecture  even  in  her 
foolishness. 

And  now  that  fresh  needles  were  again  appearing 
on  the  fir-trees,  and  feathery  green  on  the  larches  ; 
now  that  the  powdered  auriculas  were  opening  in  the 
garden,  there  was  good  reason  for  taking  the  utmost 
care  of  the  young  wife's  health. 


CHAPTER  m. 


It  was  the  time  of  life — new  and  mysterious  life.  It 
seemed  to  be  stirring  everjAvhere,  in  the  sap  of  the 
trees,  in  the  little  streams  set  free  from  their  wintry 
sleep,  in  the  black  earth  with  life  tingling  in  its 
bosom,  in  the  tree  tops  touched  as  with  an  Enchanter's 
wand,  and  in  the  birds  practising  their  trills  and 
roulades  of  melody;  and  Polly  herself  seemed  to  be 
taking  part  in  it  in  a  new,  solemn,  and  somewhat 
fearful  way,  close  upon  her  now,  and  not  to  be  averted. 
The  bare  arms  of  the  gaunt  trees  tossing  in  the 
breeze,  as  Corot  would  have  liked  to  paint  them,  had 
a    new   meaning   for   her,  when  they  became  diffused 
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with  delicate  umbers  and  siennas,  the  faint  indications 
of  coming  buds.  Mrs.  Carlyon  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  tried  to  seize  the  impression ;  the  world 
seemed  to  her  somehow  different  from  any  other  aspect 
in  which  she  had  ever  before  seen  it.  It  was  as  if 
she  beheld  it  for  the  fu-st  time  with  a  feeling  in 
common  between  herself  and  all  sentient  life.  She 
had  grown  faint  with  the  thought  of  possible  conse- 
quences when  first,  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous 
year,  she  had  realized  what  the  coming  spring  might 
mean  for  her.  Her  cheeks  had  been  flushed,  her  eyes 
wet,  and  her  heart  beating  with  a  new  hope  and  a 
new  fear.  There  would  be  one  other  being  to  love 
her,  and  to  be  beloved — one  other  thing  to  bind  her 
to  secrecy  and  abnegation  of  self,  and  to  enhance  the 
dread  of  being  found  out.  For  Polly,  in  the  confused 
state  of  her  morals,  had  long  ago  decided  that  it  was 
only  love  which  was  worth  living  for. 

Her   love  for  her  husband  had  never  wavered,  but 
there    had    been   a    certain  amount  of  disappointment 
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in  her  new  life.  Often  and  often  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  Ralph  to  go  to  London,  and  her  days  were 
always  long  when  he  was  away.  She  began  to  feel 
as  if  her  house  was  a  prison,  and  even  her  favourite 
grounds  like  a  prison  exercise  yard,  when  it  became 
a  question  of  submitting  to  a  network  of  law  and 
restraint.  Sunday  was  kept  strictly,  at  least  by  Phil- 
lis,  and  Phillis  had  suggested  a  constant  round  of 
services,  on  weekdays  as  well  as  on  holidays,  from 
which  her  sister-in-law  revolted. 

Ralph  had  never  disappointed  her,  but  there  were 
days  when  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  him,  when  a 
sword  keen  as  Excalibur  flashed  out  of  his  scabbard 
and  came  down  on  all  that  was  mean  or  underhand  in 
others.  She  had  never  been  threatened  by  that  sword, 
for  Ralph  Carlyon  was  too  much  in  love  to  wish  to 
analyse  his  young  wife,  or  ])ick  her  to  pieces.  He 
took  her  as  she  w^as.  Surely  it  was  the  very  charm 
of  fascinating  womanhood  to  be  more  or  less  incom- 
prehensible.    To   comprehend  was  to  break  the  spell, 
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and  if  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  he  knew  Httle 
of  her  antecedents,  he  never  pressed  her  more  than 
once  to  confide  perfectly  in  him. 

"  Thank  you;  you  are  very  good,  but  I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  talk  about  the  past.  J 
lost  a  dear  friend,"  she  answered,  with  a  shudder  and 
a  wild  look  which  took  him  by  surprise.  "  Death  is 
very  terrible ;  I  cannot  think  how  anyone  can  wish 
to  talk  of  it." 

"Death  is  a  necessity,  as  the  scientists  tell  us — a 
boon  to  the  race ;  to  my  sister  and  my  cousin  it  is 
an  angel,  beautiful.  I  cannot  say  that  I  completely 
agree  with  them;  premahore  death  is  nearly  always 
sad,"  he  said  a  little  gravely.  "But  I  will  not  ask 
you,  as  you  do  not  tell  me,  whether  your  friend  was 
young  or  old.  I  have  determined  never  to  force  your 
confidences. "  He  took  her  as  she  was,  telling  himself 
that  her  odd  reserve  was  as  much  a  matter  of  heredity 
and  environment  as  her  occasional  hesitations  of 
speech,    when    she    was    afraid    of    saying    something 
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which  might  not  please,  and  her  picturesque  way  of 
expressing  herself,  with  intonation  and  gesture;  he 
even  felt  that  he  would  like  such  things  to  be  handed 
down  to  his  children.  And  she  was  glad  to  be  silent, 
being  shrewd  in  her  instinct  of  self-defence. 

That  sort  of  vertigo  which  had  overtaken  her  all 
her  life  when  she  had  been  overpowered  by  indefin- 
able presentiments,  came  over  her  in  the  new-found 
happiness  of  these  April  days.  "Too  good  to  last!" 
a  voice  said  to  her.  And  another  voice  answered, 
speaking  caressingly,  "  Enjoy  and  make  the  best  of 
it,  like  the  man  whose  death  was  prophesied,  and  who 
managed  to  crowd  into  five  short  years  the  joys  and 
excitements  of  two  decades." 

"  What  is  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  what  use  is 
it  to  think  of  it  ? "  she  cried,  stopping  her  ears  when- 
ever fresh  doubts  intruded  upon  her  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  as  April  melted  into  May,  and  the  air 
was  laden  with  the  heavy  scent  of  flowers,  whilst 
bees  shouldered  their  wav  amidst  the  blossoms  in  the 
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garden  with  thighs  laden  with  honey,  and  the  tremu- 
lous boughs  of  the  trees  began  to  cast  their  delicate 
lace-work  of  shadows.  She  went  through  various 
stages  of  experience  during  that  languorous  spring, 
with  its  shy  tempting  sweetness;  for  her  sensuous 
nature  was  open  to  manifold  impressions.  She  did 
not  know  which  she  liked  best :  the  smell  of  the  damp 
porous  earth,  wdth  the  coming  up  of  leaves  and  the 
opening  of  buds,  or  the  gladness  of  the  early  sunshine, 
the  scent  of  the  odorous  shrubs  with  the  throb  of  her 
heart  responding  to  the  joy  which  comes  but  once  in 
the  year,  and  the  hunger  for  all  things  beautiful  and 
sweet  shown  in  the  tender  tones  of  her  voice,  and 
her  eyes  moist  with  longing  thoughts.  After  a  time 
there  were  the  orchards  whitening  into  blossom,  and 
the  pink  clusters  on  the  hawthorn  boughs,  when  the 
ring  of  her  footsteps  could  be  heard  day  after  day 
on  the  gravel,  and  her  eyes  were  taking  a  new  bright- 
ness in  this  golden  time  of  youth. 

Her   heart  beat  high  with  tumultuous  hope;  it  was 
VOL.   II.  3 
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all  SO  beautiful.  Life  was  throbbing  around  her,  and 
all  life  was  love.  And  then  again  said  the  torturing 
voices,  "  Oh,  to  think  it  will  wither  and  come  to  an 
end;  that  every  year  fresh  leaves  will  come  on  the 
trees,  fresh  buds  on  the  rosebushes;  that  the  marsh- 
marigold  will  blossom  every  spring  in  the  hollows  of 
the  hills,  and  the  lilac  be  heavy  with  its  clusters  of 
flowers,  but  that  we  must  grow  old  and  die!  AVhy 
not  enjoy  it  without  bothering  oneself  about  the 
futm-e?  It  would  be  cruel  to  tell  us  not  to  enjoy  as 
long  as  we  can." 

At  first  she  could  scarcely  dare  to  think  of  the 
new  complications  which  might  be  connected  with 
the  advent  of  the  baby.  It  was  a  little  inconsistent 
that  she  should  hail  its  coming,  she  who  had  often 
declared  she  wished  that  all  children  could  have  been 
born  grown  up,  and  had  said  that  she  hated  to  see 
parents  convulsed  with  laughter  at  their  tiresome 
ways,  and  their  semi-pronunciation  supposed  to  be 
witticisms.     But  Polly  was  ever  inconsistent.     In  her 
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weak  state  of  health,  when  she  was  ordered  to  lie 
still,  the  thoughts  which  she  had  tried  to  keep  at 
bay  would  return  to  haunt  her.  But  after  a  time  her 
sanguine  disposition  conquered.  Even  Phillis  had 
■ceased  to  Avorry  her,  and  all  her  objections  to  the 
humdrum  mode  of  her  life  had  disappeared.  Her 
little  difficulties  seemed  to  be  smoothed.  And  when 
Halph,  stirred  in  some  way  which  it  was  difficult 
to  understand,  by  the  pretty,  feminine  litter  of  cambric, 
flannel,  and  lace,  took  her  face  between  his  hands  and 
kissed  it,  they  both  of  them  decided,  in  the  illogical 
way  in  which  expectant  parents  are  wont  to  decide  these 
things,  that  the  new-comer  must  certainly  be  a  boy. 
The  dainty  things  were  arranged  in  one  room,  as 
her  trousseau  had  been  before.  It  was  like  entering 
a  temple  sacred  to  female  mysteries,  and  Ralph 
Carlyon,  scrupulous  and  rather  old-fashioned  about 
such  trifles,  had  never  intruded  into  it  without  leave. 
But  when  Polly  brought  him  a  wonderful  combination 
which    her   own   dainty  fingers  had  made,  after  many 
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toilsome  hours,  and  when  she  gazed  up  at  him  with 
such  gladness  in  her  face,  and  said,  "  Oh,  of  course, 
it  will  be  a  boy,  a  boy  like  you\  don't  let  it  be  a 
girl,  I'm  not  good  enough  for  that"— it  was  then  he 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  framing  her  face  in  his  hands. 

"Do  not  trouble— do  not  fret;  and  do  not  talk 
about  dying,  dear.  Cast  your  cares  upon  Him  Who 
knows  the  crowning  mystery  of  a  mother's  heart, '^ 
wrote  Eleanor.     "Leave  the  inexplicable  to  Him." 

And  so  Polly  let  herself  enjoy.  It  was  in  her 
nature  to  rejoice  when  she  could  manage  to  forget. 
Never  did  another  spring  seem  to  her  like  that  one^ 
with  the  luscious  evanescent  sweetness  of  the  lilac, 
the  laburnums  dropping  "  wells  of  gold,"  the  luxurious 
masses  of  the  guelder  roses,  and  the  pagoda-like 
blossoms  on  the  chestnuts.  The  tentative  experiments 
of  the  birds,  timorous  at  their  own  rich  notes — 
hesitating  and  trying  again — seemed  to  chime  in  with 
another  music,  ^olian-harplike,  in  thrilling  under- 
tones constantly  going  on  in  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  ly. 


POLLY   SEES   A   GHOST. 


It  was  not  a  boy.  That  was  Polly's  first  disappoint- 
ment, if  disappointment  it  could  be  called,  when  she 
was  so  happy,  so  indescribably,  illogically  happy,  as 
if  the  birth  of  a  child  were  not  the  commonest  event 
in  this  world,  and  as  if  the  world  were  not  much  too 
crowded  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  cleverest  political 
economists.  "  Dear  God,  Thou  art  very  terrible,  and 
yet  Thou  art  Love.  Let  nothing  happen  to  punish 
me,  for  the  sake  of  this  little  child !  "  she  cried,  when 
in  the  first  blissful  sense  of  rest  after  bodily  suffering 
they  placed  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  she  felt  as  if 
it    could    not    be   wrong  to  give  way  to  this  burst  of 
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happiness;  the  angels  in  heaven  would  not  grudge  it 
to  her.  It  was  the  first  prayer  she  had  uttered  for 
years,  and  yet  the  consciousness  of  the  former  great 
terror  was  on  her.  She  knew  very  well  that  when 
she  had  persuaded  herself  she  had  forgotten,  she  had 
really  not  done  so;  she  had  always  been  aware  that 
there  was  a  Thing  put  away,  the  lid  of  which  was 
not  to  be  hfted.  The  knowledge  that  the  Thing  was 
there  haunted  her,  even  when  she  tried  to  comfort 
herself  with  the  little  bundle  of  pink  flesh  and  no 
particular  features,  apt  to  make  grunting  noises. 

And  the  lying  still,  in  companionship  with  the  bundle 
of  pink  flesh,  gave  her  time  to  remember ;  so  that  in 
a  very  little  while,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  joy,  she 
Avas  overtaken  by  a  sort  of  heartburn  which  surprised 
her,  because  she  had  flattered  herself  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  child  would  enable  her  to  escape  from 
it.  She  determined  that  she  w^ould  be  brave,  for  had 
she  not  told  herself  again  and  again  that  she  had 
only  taken  what  would  have  been  hers  had  her  friend 
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lived  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  that  therefore 
she  did  not  see  why  she  should  have  any  inward 
sense  of  shame  for  wronging?  But  now  that  she 
had  to  lie  for  hour  after  hour  in  solitude  there  was 
no  longer  any  possibility  of  shirking  thought  when 
it  became  troublesome.  The  infinitesimal  sensations 
and  thoughts  which  she  had  tried  to  deprive  of  their 
power  to  annoy  her,  not  allowing  them  to  take  shape, 
though  they  were  always  in  the  background  of  her 
memory,  began  to  disturb  her  happiness — thoughts  which 
seemed  to  spot  and  stain  the  rosy  dream  of  her  life. 
She  sometimes  wondered  which  was  the  dream, 
the  past  or  the  present,  but  she  tried,  almost  desper- 
ately, to  put  the  past  away,  and  to  revel  in  the 
present.  ''Be  thankful  and  enjoy,"  the  voice  of 
Nature  seemed  to  say  to  her.  Surely  that  was  the 
true  philosophy!  What  had  she  to  do  with  the 
morbid  introspection  which  belonged  to  the  sickly 
fanaticism  of  medisevalism?  It  might  do  for  Sister 
Eleanor,    or    even   for  the  stunted  capacity  of  an  old 
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maid  like  Phillis.     But  not  for  her,  or  not  for  her  in 
the  joy  of  her  first  motherhood  I 

So  one  afternoon  when  she  had  boon  lying  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  instead  of  allowing  her  mind  to 
dwell  on  the  }»a^t  she  forced  herself  to  watch  the 
leaf-shadows  dancing  on  the  grass,  and  the  happy 
swallows  darting  backwards  and  forwards  and  then 
higher  beyond  the  window-panes  to  their  shelter  beneath 
the  eaves  of  the  house.  The  windows  were  open,  the 
scent  of  blossoming  lime  trees  was  wafted  into  her  room, 
and  she  could  hear  not  only  the  twitter  of  the  swallows, 
but  the  chirrup  of  the  grasshoppers,  who  pretended 
to  be  so  merry  but  who  were  after  all  only  knocking 
their  legs  together.  And  a  full-throated  blackbird 
was  singing  alone,  though  the  other  birds  were  silent — 
its  rich,  clear  voice  still  to  be  heard  in  snatches,  though 
it  was  long  after  the  hour  of  noon.  She  listened  to 
it  while  she  watched  the  swallows  with  their  marvellous 
gyrations  in  the  subtle  air,  and  the  amber  rays  of  the 
sun  piercing  through  the  open  window.     The  air  was 
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almost  still ;  a  mere  puff  of  wind  just  lifting  one  of  the 
blinds.  And  the  swallows — how  they  seemed  to  be 
chasing  their  own  shadows  in  the  garden,  darting 
about  and  whispering  as  if  in  confabulation  amongst 
themselves,  till  one,  more  courageous  than  the  rest,  flew 
high  above  her  head  to  his  nest  beneath  the  eaves — 
she  could  see  his  shadow  through  the  trellis-work  of 
the  open  loersiennes.  Then  followed  more  chattering 
and  consulting,  the  merrymakers  from  over  the  sea 
being  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement. 

It  was  as  if  her  thoughts  were  also  flying  upwards 
with  the  birds,  and  she  herself  were  being  drawn  up 
into  some  strange  unknown  world  after  them,  with 
the  dead  people  all  around  her  ;  and  amongst  them — 
Azalea. 

At  first  she  took  it  for  a  dream,  occurring,  as  it 
did,  in  the  interval  between  sleeping  and  waking  and 
in  the  pleasant  warmth  of  the  summer  afternoon, 
amidst  the  scent  of  blossoming  trees.  That  scent  and 
the  twitter  of  birds  had  been  soothing  to  her  senses, 
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and  what  was  there  to  be  frightened  of  in  her  own 
comparatively  little  house,  adorned  with  flowering 
creepers,  and  a  sort  of  cosiness  about  it  ?  She  had 
always  been  secretly  glad  that  the  tightness  of  money 
matters  had  compelled  Ralph  to  let  the  family- 
mansion  of  the  Carlyons,  at  least  for  a  time.  She 
would  have  stood  in  awe  of  the  great  house,  with 
its  endless  corridors,  doors,  and  windows.  Had  she 
been  ill  there,  and  left  alone,  she  would  have  been 
a  little  afraid  of  ghosts  — ghosts  of  all  the  old  departed 
grandees,  who  might  have  resented  her  intrusion  and 
made  her  pay  heavily  for  it. 

But  Woodlands  was  different.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of  at  Woodlands,  with  the  sweet  air  and 
sweeter  sounds  coming  in  at  those  open  windows,  and 
the  nurse  and  baby  in  the  adjoining  dressing-room. 
Still,  when  she  woke  from  her  half-dozing  condition,  and 
when  she  saw,  as  she  thought.  Azalea  standing  by  her, 
an  awful  dread  came  over  her,  a  sensation  of  icy  cold, 
which    made    her    teeth    jar   together.      She    was    too 
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paralysed  with  fear  to  be  able  to  cry  out,  and  the 
beating  of  her  heart  seemed  to  choke  her.  For  there 
was  an  expression  of  terrible  meaning  on  her  dead 
friend's  face — an  expression  such  as  she  had  never 
seen  in  life.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  her  iden- 
tity— the  thin  and  delicate  figure,  clad  in  the  familiar 
dress  in  which  she  had  seen  her  adopted  sister  the 
last  time  she  sat  up.  There  was  even  the  hectic  flush 
on  the  attenuated  cheek,  and — stranger  than  all — the 
sound  of  the  hacking  cough,  as  the  figure  advanced 
with  its  pleading  hands  outstretched,  and  its  gaze  fixed 
full  on  her  face — a  gaze  which  somehow  seemed  to 
reproach  her  and  fill  her  with  shame.  Then  the  vision 
vanished—  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared — and  the  room 
which  had  been  filled  but  an  hour  before  with  green 
warmth  and  bars  of  sunshine  was  dim  with  mysterious 
twilight  as  Polly  lay — with  teeth  chattering — unable 
to  call  for  help.  Hitherto  it  had  seemed  to  her  as 
if  her  dead  friend  would  be  on  her  side,  but  now,  for 
the  first  time,  she  had  her  doubts.     Looking  at  things 
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with  the  aid  of  the  higher  education  which  she  had 
latterly  received,  she  asked  herself,  with  quickened 
perceptions,  if  it  were  likely  that  Azalea,  in  her  present 
state  of  happiness  or  progress,  could  approve  of  what 
she  had  done,  or  of  the  lie  in  which  she  was  living? 
The  apparition — for  such  she  firmly  believed  it  to 
be — had  not  only  overwhelmed  her  with  a  sort  of 
remorse,  but  its  mere  appearance  would  have  blotted 
out  any  desire  for  further  wTong-doing  had  she  not  been 
caught  in  the  skilful  network  she  had  spun  for  herself. 
She  had  a  longing  desire  for  the  first  time  that 
night  for  stupefying  stimulants.  The  nurse  looked 
a  little  alarmed  when  she  asked  for  brandy  and  chlo- 
ral, and  still  more  so  when  she  said,  "  Oh,  don't  leave 
me  alone — come  and  sit  near  me  when  I  sleep. ''  And 
when  it  was  past  midnight,  and  she  woke  from  an 
uneasy  doze,  the  woman  pleaded  weariness,  thinking 
it  still  more  strange  when  her  patient,  in  a  strained 
voice,  begged  her  before  she  left  her  to  put  the 
stamped  leather  screen  more  closely  on  one  side  of  her 
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bed,  so  as  to  hide  the  window  from  her.  Hitherto 
Mrs.  Carlyon  had  been,  if  anything,  rather  too  partial 
to  the  morning  h'ght,  and  the  nurse  considered  it  a 
curious  new  symptom  of  some  sort  of  mental  distur- 
bance that  she  should  nestle  as  closely  as  possible 
into  the  shadow  of  the  screen. 

And  after  another  hour  there  was  a  fresh  symptom 
of  inconsistency,  for  the  patient's  voice  could  be 
heard  calling,  "  Bring  b  aby.  I  think  I  should  have 
some  chance  of  sleep  if  you  let  me  have  baby  with 
me  here  in  the  bed." 

"  You  know.  Mum,  as  you  said  as  how  you  was 
afraid  it  might  not  be  safe — you  wasn't  used  to 
babies — and  how  when  you  slept  heavily,  you  thought 
as  how  you  might  turn  over;  such  things  has  hap- 
pened before  now. " 

"Bring  baby!"  she  reiterated,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes.  "  Nurse,  you  can't  deny  me — the 
baby  is  mine;  I  must  have  her." 

"She    is    sound    asleep,"   said  the  wondering  nurse, 
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who  wondered  still  more,  and  determined  to  tell  the 
doctor,  when  the  agitated  lady,  gathering  the  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  listening  to  its  quiet  breathing,  mur- 
mured, as  if  speaking  to  herself,  "  She  will  keep  her 
away — she  will  not  let  her  come  near  me — she  is  so 
innocent,  so  sweet.  Now  that  I  have  baby  for  company 
no  revenge  can  hurt  me." 

After  this,  she  always  insisted  on  having  the  baby 
in  her  bed;  neither  did  it  escape  the  nurse's  notice 
that  though  the  weather  was  warm  she  insisted  some- 
times on  having  a  fire,  that  she  might  comfort  herself 
by  looking  at  it,  and  sometimes  on  a  lamp  being  kept 
lighted  on  her  dressing-table.  All  these  things  were 
whims,  which  the  doctor,  when  consulted,  thought  it 
better  to  humour,  attaching  little  importance  to  the 
nurse's  explanation  that  Mrs.  Carlyon  was  "  that  fear- 
some it  frightened  one  to  wait  upon  her." 

"  You  will  have  to  give  her  change  of  scene  as  soon 
as  she  is  better,  and  the  nervous  symptoms  will  dis- 
appear,"   he    said    to    the  anxious  husband,  who  was 
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assured  that  such  whims  were  commonly  to  be  expected. 

And  meanwhile,  the  terrified  mother  tried  in  vain 
to  recover  her  old  feelings — to  get  back,  as  it  were, 
to  her  former  state  of  happiness. 

She  surprised  Ralph  by  asking  for  Eleanor  Hudson. 
For  Miss  Hudson  had  already  paid  them  a  short  visit. 
She  no  longer  blushed  with  nervous  discomfiture,  and 
dropped  her  white  eyehds  over  her  quiet  eyes,  when 
she  came  to  see  the  inmates  of  Woodlands  in  her 
novice's  dress. 

"  Make  a  friend  of  her,  dear,  she  has  always  been 
fond  of  you,  and  you  will  never  regret  it,"  said 
Ealph  to  his  newly-married  wife,  in  the  days  when 
she  was  proving  herself  to  be  more  submissive  to  his 
wishes  than  he  could  possibly  have  expected. 

She  seemed  to  have  taken  his  words  in  earnest. 

"  I  only  make  Phillis  miserable  when  I  am  nervous 
and  uncomfortable.  I  believe  it  will  turn  her  hair 
grey  if  she  has  to  live  with  me  much  longer,"  she 
said  excitedly;   "but  Eleanor  is  diiferent,  with  a  sort 
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of  goodness  like  a  wide  cloak,  big  enough  for  a  lot 
of  others — tell  Eleanor  to  come  to  me."  And  when 
Eleanor  answered  that  she  might  take  the  case  if  she 
were  allowed  to  do  so  with  the  excuse  of  tr}'ing  to 
nurse  her  cousin  into  recovery,  the  calm  face  beneath 
the  white  frilled  cap  had  a  soothing  effect  on  her. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  that  cap  you  would  be  just 
like  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  Virgin, "  said  outspoken 
Polly,  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
horrifying  the  Sister  by  one  of  her  queer  speeches, 
and  singing  her  praises  so  ecstatically  that  it  was  no 
wonder  PhiUis  was  a  little  jealous.  "  And  yet  you 
have  been  passing  all  your  time  in  taking  care  of  sick 
people.  Don't  you  get  very  tired  of  it  yourself 
sometimes  ? " 

And  Eleanor,  whose  own  feelings  were  so  entirely 
merged  in  the  joy  of  ministering  to  the  sufferer  that 
disease  itself  became  no  longer  revolting  and  terrible, 
wondered  how  she  could  best  explain,  as  she  shook 
out  one  of  the  invalid's  lace-trimmed  pillows,  and  said, 
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"  The  souls  that  live  in  the  sunshine  do  not  want 
me,  dear,  but  there  are  others,  the  outcasts  in  the 
darkness.  Very  few  of  us  are  privileged  to  live 
for  them,  but  to  be  fitted  for  that  sort  of  work  has 
always  been  my  greatest  desire;  that  is  the  reason  I 
can  only  come  to  you  for  a  little  time." 

And  then  her  patient  frightened  her  by  bursting 
into  tears,  "Ah,  how  little  you  know.  Did  you  think 
I  lived  in  the  sunshine  ? " 


VOL.  n. 


CHAPTER  V. 


NURSE   AND    PATIENT. 


Sister  Eleanor  might  have  seemed  to  the  people  who 
judged  shallowly  to  be  the  antipodes  of  the  somewhat 
enigmatical  woman  whom  Ralph  Carlyon  had  married. 
But  there  was  a  dominating  charm  about  this  unselfish 
cousin  which  it  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Carlyon  to 
resist.  Eleanor  did  not  preach,  but  she  was  full  of 
sympathy.  Her  habit  of  drawing  others  out  and  gaining 
their  confidence — a  habit  which  she  had  unconsciously 
exercised  when  she  visited  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Hall — was  one  which  Polly  had  to  withstand. 
Polly  had  been  conscious  more  than  once  of  being 
led  on  and  on,  and  of  having  to  draw  up  sharply, 
somewhat  to  Eleanor's  surprise. 
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Not  the  less  did  she  turn  to  Ralph's  cousin  whenever 
she  wished  for  a  confidante,  and  if  the  impulse  of  confes- 
sion came  over  her  it  was  to  Eleanor  she  spoke  in  riddles. 

She  was  an  invalid  for  months. 

It  w^as  a  little  awkward  as  time  went  on  that  she 
would  not  let  her  cousin  go.  Eleanor's  presence  was  that 
of  an  exorcist ;  she  kept  the  ghosts  away.  Whenever 
she  absented  herself,  even  for  a  minute,  it  was  difficult 
for  Mrs.  Carlyon  to  get  over  the  habit  of  putting  up 
her  hands  as  if  to  keep  away  a  vision — the  vision  of 
a  face  which  came  between  her  and  her  happiness. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  believe  that  she  was 
alone  in  the  room.  It  seemed  to  be  filled  with  other 
beings  watching — watching — and  she  was  ashamed  of 
being  watched.  She  quailed  as  if  before  invisible 
eyes  ;  the  atmosphere  itself  was  conscious — horribly 
conscious — of  her  misdeed. 

On  a  day  early  in  October,  when  the  swallows  had 
taken  their  flight  and  there  was  already  a  little 
sharpness   in   the   air,   the   two   were   seated   in    a  big 
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window,  from  which  they  could  watch  the  nurse  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  with  the  infant,  on  a  gravel 
path  on  which  the  sunshine  still  lingered.  Both  Ralph 
and  Phillis  were  out — the  former  occupied  on  some  of 
the  duties  connected  with  the  tenants'  cottages  which  his 
father  had  neglected ;  the  latter  on  an  errand  of 
mercy. 

Everything  was  so  quiet  that  the  sound  of  a  cinder 
could  be  heard  as  it  fell  from  the  grate.  Eleanor's 
hands  were  occupied  with  noiseless  woollen  knitting, 
whilst  those  of  the  invalid  lay  helplessly  on  her  lap, 
the  long,  white  fingers  playing  listlessly  with  a  novel 
which  lay  open  but  neglected,  the  shadow  of  the  long 
dark  lashes  no  longer  resting  on  the  cheek  which  had 
paled  and  thinned,  but  the  dreamy  eyes  fixed  on  a 
distant  peep  between  the  trees,  through  which  she 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tortuous  road  winding 
away  in  the  dull  monotony  of  the  landscape. 

Presently  she  startled  her  cousin  by  saying,  appar- 
ently apropos  of  nothing,   "  If  a  man  or  a  woman  had 
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done  something  in  the  past  which  he  or  she 
regretted,  and  yet  could  not  tell  without  injuring  other 
people  and  punishing  the  innocent,  and  if  he  or  she 
were  trying  to  live  honestly  and  uprightly  in  the  pre- 
sent— and  even  trying  to  do  a  little  good — would  you, 
dear  Eleanor,  and  your  directors,  say  it  was  a  duty 
to  make  the  thing  public  and  to  draw  others  into  the 
trouble?" 

For  the  moment  Eleanor  looked  up  astonished 
and  interested.  Anything  which  referred  to  the 
state  of  the  soul  was  more  interesting  to  her  than 
the  condition  of  the  body;  for  was  not  the  life  of  the 
soul  infinitely  more  valuable,  and  might  it  not  be 
killed?  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  But  Eleanor 
knew  that  young  Mrs.  Carlyon  was  not  much  used 
to  vivisecting  herself  in  the  modern  fashion  of  highly- 
strung  natures,  and  apparently  not  even  given  to  ana- 
lysing her  own  sensations.  And  the  invalid  had  spoken 
in  a  careless  voice.     Her  training  as  an  actress  enabled 
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her  to  assume  such  indifference  as  she  pleased,  and 
the  good  Sister,  presiuning  that  the  question  had 
been  suggested  by  some  ideas  in  the  half-read  novel 
which  lay  on  Mrs.  Carlyon's  knees,  answered  unsus- 
piciously, "  How  can  I  judge  fairly  unless  you  tell 
me  more  of  the  case  ?  "  And  then  after  a  pause,  "  If 
the  past  were  irremediable,  and  if  the  woman's  con- 
fession involved  misery  for  other  people,  it  might  be 
a  part  of  her  punishment  to  keep  silence  and  bear  her 
suffering  unshared." 

"  Why  should  she  take  it  for  granted  that  I  referred 
especially  to  a  woman  ? "  thought  Polly,  with  a  sudden 
fear,  and  wishing  in  her  secret  heart  that  it  were  pos- 
sible to  go  back  to  the  years  of  the  lean  kine,  cold 
scraps  of  meat,  and  nasty  salt  butter,  so  that  she 
might  have  a  clear  conscience;  yet  instinctively  humming 
a  tune  as  if  to  show  how  little  interested  she  was  in 
the  matter. 

And  then  the  instinct  of  self-protection  prompted 
her  to  go  off  on  another  tack. 
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The  case  of  a  governess  who  had  been  taken  up 
for  and  convicted  of  shop-lifting  was  just  then  being 
recorded  in  the  daily  papers,  and  Mrs.  Carlyon's  sym- 
pathies were  all  on  the  side  of  the  oftender. 

"  It  is  sheer  nonsense,"  said  Eleanor,  driven  to 
assert  herself,  *  sheer  nonsense  to  talk  like  that — you 
would  punish  anyone  for  swindling.  " 

"  But  the  temptation, "  pleaded  Lea,  w^ith  flushed 
cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  "  she  was  so  terribly  poor, 
and  the  temptation  came  upon  her  unawares  when  no 
one  was  looking ;  she  had  perhaps  no  time  even  to 
think. " 

"  Temptation  would  be  nothing,  dear,  if  it  were  not 
sharp  and  unexpected, "  answered  Eleanor,  with  a  sym- 
pathetic tremor  in  her  voice.  "  We  are  all  of  us  thrown 
into  it  to  test  our  characters,  and  in  after  life  how 
sweet  it  will  be  to  be  able  to  thank  God,  not  for  any 
good  in  ourselves,  but  for  the  strength  which  gave  us 
courage  to  resist,"  answered  the  Sister  in  her  calm  and 
level  voice. 
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But  Mrs.  Carlyon  evidently  did  not  hear  her.  She 
continued  speaking,  as  if  to  herself, 

"Poor,  poor  thing — the  Fates  were  against  her! 
/  know  more  about  it  than  you — you  are  so  good — 
you  who  never  sinned  in  that  sort  of  way — one  must 
have  been  bad  to  know.  I  could  not  have  lived  in 
that  sort  of  atmosphere  in  which  she  w^as  condemned 
to  live — in  a  treadmill  sort  of  life — it  w^ould  have 
been  too  dull  and  flat — too  utterly  depressing.  And 
they  might  never  have  found  her  out  if  she  had  not 
chattered  to  a  servant  girl !  If  people  really  have 
committed  faults,  the  best  thing  for  them  is  not  to 
bore  other  people  by  letting  them  hear  about  it." 

Sister  Eleanor  bit  her  lip,  but  said  nothing — she 
had  been  warned  by  the  doctor  not  to  let  the  young 
mother  excite  herself 

"  After  all, "  said  the  patient  whom  she  was  not 
allowed  to  contradict,  rambling  on,  still  as  if  speak- 
ing to  herself,  "  it  is  a  mere  question  of  temperament. 
Some  are  sad  by  nature  and  like  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
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and  others  are  nierrv  and  independent — as  Dame 
Nature  intended  me  to  be.  We  can't  alter  our  natures," 
she  continued,  rattling  on ;  "  for  instance,  I  never 
could  go  in  for  that  sort  of  Lent  discipline  which 
seems  to  suit  you  all  the  year  round — it  seems  to  me 
a  relic  of  the  self -mutilation  of  the  savage." 

"  That  depends, "  said  the  Sister,  with  that  indulgent 
smile  with  which  she  had  ever  treated  the  vagaries 
of  her  cousin's  wife;  "our  young  people  are  never 
allowed  to  fast  when  they  are  delicate,  and  of  course 
our  rules  are  relaxed  for  invalids.  But  you  will  admit 
that  with  the  luxurious  living  of  the  present  day, 
there  are  a  good  many  people  to  whom  fasting  might 
be  a  real  benefit,  physically  as  well  as  spiritually?" 

"  Oh,  now  you  are  getting  into  a  different  sphere — 
which  is  beyond  me — I  am  not  good  enough  to  enter 
it — don't  talk  to  me  about  'spiritually,'"  said  Polly, 
bursting  again  into  tears. 

The  emotion  was  rapidly  becoming  hysterical.  Some- 
times,   indeed,    the    startling  unconventionality  of  the 
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patient  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  bear  with  her 
agitation. 

"Forgive  me,  oh  forgive  me,"  the  uncultured  Polly 
said  nervously  one  day,  "  if  I  ask  one  question.  The 
world  gossips,  I  know,  and  I  ought  to  attach  no  con- 
sequence to  its  gossip  —  but  if  I  thought  for  one  moment 
that  you  could  ever  have  cared  for  your  cousin,  and 
that  I — perhaps — had  been  an  interloper  and  had 
taken  him  from  you — I  should  never  forgive  myself, 
never  know  an  hour's  peace.  Tell  me — is  it  a  strange 
and  wrong  fancy? — sometimes  I  have  fancied  when  I 
saw  you  look  at  him  with  that  deep  look  in  your 
eyes  which  makes  them  change  to  a  darker  colour— 
you  will  not  think  me  very  rude — that  perhaps  you 
did  care  for  him  once  in  that  way — which  would  make  me 
an  abominable  wretch — coming  between  you — did  you  ?" 

"  In  the  way  you  care  for  him  ?     Xo,  you  are  right 
in  tliinking  I  did  not." 

She  could  answer  truthfully  without  halting,   and  if 
the    breath    was    a    little    unsteadv,    and    the  delicate 
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cheeks  a  trifle  paler,  Polly  did  not  notice.  She  never 
guessed  at  the  spasm  of  secret  agony  which  had 
made  Eleanor  shrink  sensitively  from  her  unpremedi- 
tated speech.  She  was,  perhaps,  too  relieved  to  notice 
much  as  she  drew  a  deep  breath  and  said, 

**  Thank  you — do  not  accuse  me  of  impertinence — 
but  one  has  queer  thoughts  lying  still  here,  and  you 
have  taken  a  very  great  load  from  my  mind." 

After  this  Eleanor  never  touched  on  the  subject  of 
Ralph  Carlyon,  but  carefully  avoided  it  as  one  avoids 
slippery  ground. 

What,  indeed,  was  the  recollection  to  her  but  some- 
thing vague  and  faint,  like  the  recollection  of  faded 
flowers,  buried  in  the  heart  and  hidden  away  for  no 
other  eyes  to  see?  It  was  long  since  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  wander  into  the  mazes  of  dreamland,  and 
if  there  were  days  when  she  still  felt  old  and  scarred, 
she  had  always  a  sense  of  blessed  peace — of  no  love 
being  wasted,  but  utihzed  for  the  good  of  her  fellow- 
creatures. 
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And  just  now  she  was  puzzled  not  only  at  the 
slowness  of  Mrs.  Carlyon's  recovery,  but  at  the 
sadness  of  the  topics  which  seemed  to  be  uppermost 
in  her  thoughts. 

For  Polly  consulted  her  solemnly  about  ghosts. 
The  invalid  was  easily  moved,  and  always  susceptible 
to  any  emotional  influence.  So  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  her  recent  fright  about  Azalea,  she  would  have 
been  conscious  of  delicious  tlii'ills,  and  strange  fore- 
bodings as  to  new  and  undreamt-of  possibilities  if  all 
that  Eleanor  suggested  to  her  in  answer  could  be 
credible. 

"I  wish  I  had  not  been  such  a  heathen,"  she 
thought,  as  she  lay,  w^ith  wide-open  eyes,  pondering  on 
how  much  she  had  lost,  if  Eleanor's  strange  fancies 
about  a  communion  of  saints  could  possibly  be  the 
right  ones.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
the  dead  in  their  bodily  form  should  be  allowed  to 
revisit  this  earth,  but  of  whether  this  life  were  but 
a   preparation   for  another  far  more  perfect,  in  which 
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the    beloved    ones    would    be   restored  to  each  other. 

"  If  it  is  all  true,  how  terribly  I  shall  be  out  of 
it ! "  thought  Polly,  with  a  sigh. 

Eleanor's  talk  filled  her  with  ideas  of  the  beauty 
of  goodness,  and  elevated  her  in  a  strange  way  above 
herself. 

Yet  it  could  not  undo  the  past,  and  the  wisest  way 
still  seemed  to  be  to  forget. 


CHAPTER  yj. 


A   CHANGE    OF   SCENE. 


The  convalescent's  strange  fancy  for  consulting  Eleanor 
on  odd  subjects,  and  making  herself  unhappy  whenever 
her  husband's  cousin  talked  of  returning  to  her  Sister- 
hood, was  considered  by  the  doctor  to  be  another  of 
the  wliims  necessary  to  humour.  Polly,  in  the  beginning, 
had  been  a  little  afraid  of  this  doctor,  with  his  sensi- 
tive, Avell-shaped,  typical  physician's  hand,  which  seemed 
as  if  it  had  an  independent  existence  of  its  own,  and 
might  diagnose  something  wrong,  not  only  in  her 
physical  but  in  her  mental  and  spiritual  existence.  She 
was  conscious  of  shrinking  from  the  keen,  shrewd  face 
which   might   ferret    out   her  secrets,  and  was  a  little 
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relieved  when  she  found  it  was  the  good  man's  cue 
to  be  always  on  good  terms  with  ladies.  "I  assure 
you,"  he  said  to  the  anxious  husband,  "there  is  nothing 
to  distress  yourself  about.  These  fancies  are  not  un- 
common, and  will  quickly  disappear  when  she  is  strong 
enough  for  change  of  scene.  Your  care  must  then  be 
to  amuse  her.  She  is  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  her 
way  of  living  for  the  last  few  years  has  probably  told 
upon  her  nerves.  Take  her  to  London,  and  let  her 
see  a  little  of  the  world. " 

Meanwliile,  Eleanor — who  had  written  to  the  Lady 
Mother  of  her  Anglican  convent,  to  say  that  her  cousin 
would  soon  be  going  to  London,  but  that  till  then  her 
condition  necessitated  her  longer  stay — became  accus- 
tomed to  the  strange  grooves  into  which  Mrs.  Carlyon 
constantly  guided  the  conversation.  There  was  no 
denying  that  she  was  altered,  as  women  are  some- 
times said  to  be  altered  by  the  consequences  of  child- 
birth, and  Ralph  mourned  over  it,  conscious  that  it 
would  be  no  use  for  him  any  longer  to  exert  his  half- 
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masterful,  assertive  manner.  His  wife  seemed  to  have 
slipped  away  from  him.  She  was  tired  of  the  old 
ways,  and  callous  to  the  very  interest  which  had 
excited  her  so  much  before,  seeming  to  care  no  more 
for  her  house,  her  grounds,  or  her  servants.  It  was 
as  if  the  strain  which  had  lifted  her  a  little  higher 
than  her  usual  life  had  been  difficult  to  sustain,  and 
she  had  fallen  back  into  some  former  state  of  being. 
She  and  her  husband  could  no  longer  talk  together 
of  the  thousand  things  they  had  discussed  before  their 
marriage ;  both  were  conscious  of  a  hindrance,  an 
impediment  of  some  sort,  which  arrested  conversation. 
And  the  deference  which  the  young  wife  had  hitherto 
shown  to  Phillis  could  no  longer  be  kept  up ;  perhaps 
because  it  was  inevitable  that  she  and  Phillis  should 
come  into  collision  just  now  when  she  was  nervous 
and  weak.  She  began  to  distrust  Phillis's  influence, 
and  to  wish  to  detach  her  husband  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  it. 

"  Pclations   are   often  a  nuisance,"   she  said  quietly 
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one  day,  in  the  downright  style  of  the  old  Polly,  and 
then  pulled  herself  up,  conscious  of  her  mistake  when 
she  caught  sight  of  Ralph's  horrified  face.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  her  intention  than  a  wish  to 
horrify  him.  But  she  was  bored — terribly  bored — almost 
as  bored  as  she  had  been  in  the  lonely  days  when  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  live  by  herself.  The  hardest 
pull  of  all  on  her  reserve  stock  of  patience  was  when 
her  husband  wanted  to  read  to  her  from  those  terribly 
dry  books,  in  which  she  had  once  tried  so  hard  to 
get  up  an  interest,  but  which  interested  her  no  longer 
when  he  read  them  aloud  in  a  monotonous  tone  for 
the  hour  together.  Books  read  and  then  forgotten, 
with  no  idea  of  any  connection  between  the  world  of 
books  and  men,  began  to  oppress  her.  She  blamed 
herself  for  the  state  of  reaction  which  she  was  unable 
to  prevent,  and  then  told  herself  it  was  not  her  fault 
if  she  possessed  a  shallower  and  poorer  nature.  There 
had  never  been  any  fusion  of  feeling  between  her  past 
and  her  present.  She  had  at  one  time  succeeded,  by 
VOL.   II.  5 
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a  violent  eflbrt,  in  cutting  away  the  past,  but  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  it  would  be  necessar}^  for  her  life  to 
be  filled  wnth  movement ;  this  quiet  country  existence, 
which  might  have  been  pleasant  to  her  under  other 
circumstances,  became  intolerable. 

"  You  could  not  expect  me  to  live  a  walled-in  exis- 
tence, fit  only  for  willow-pattern  people ;  you  promised 
me  wdien  I  married  you  to  let  me  go  away  and  change 
the  scene  whenever  I  liked,*'  she  said,  much  to  her 
husband's  amazement. 

"No  one  could  accuse  you  of  being  commonplace," 
he  answered,  slowly ;  ''  need  I  remind  you  that  I  was 
the  first  to  urge  you  to  recollect  that  home  duties 
could  be  compatible  with  relaxation?  I  used  to  entreat 
you  not  to  shut  yourself  up  when  we  were  all  longing 
to  know  you." 

"I  coidd  not  shut  myself  up  now,"  was  her  some- 
what impatient  answer;  "without  my  mind  preying  on 
itself.     I  have  not  been  the  same  since  baby's  arrival." 

"  No, "    he   rejoined,  tenderly,    "  and   you   are   quite 
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right  not  to  be  always  prying  into  yourself,  and 
putting  your  heart  under  a  microscope.  I  hate  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  should  like  you  to  keep  that 
harmony  of  soul  and  body  so  difficult  to  preserve  in 
the  present  day." 

So  it  came  about  that,  by  the  time  when  spring 
was  again  hanging  her  dainty  tassels  jauntily  here  and 
there  on  the  willows,  with  a  faint  shimmer  of  delicate 
green  on  the  taller  branches  of  the  more  majestic 
elms,  the  Carlyons  were  making  arrangements  to  shut 
up  their  country  house  and  sojourn  for  a  time  in 
London.  Ralph  was  not  happy  at  the  prospect. 
^'  People  in  Town,"  he  said,  "  were  slaves  of  convention." 
They  were  bound  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  often 
lived  beyond  their  incomes.  Whilst  in  the  provinces, 
he  argued,  there  was  time  to  think.  "  It  is  time  for 
thought,"  he  said  sententiously,  "Avhich  is  needed  in 
this  fussy  century."  Phillis  was  decidedly  anxious, 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  new  arrangements.  It  was 
easy  for    her   to   adopt  her   sister-in-law's  suggestion 
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and  fill  up  the  time  by  paying  visits  to  her  friends. 
But  none  the  less  did  she  consider  it  her  duty  to 
speak  out.  She  had  never  denied  that  her  brother's 
wife  was  pretty,  and  felt  sure  that  in  London  she 
would  be  spoilt  and  surfeited  with  admiration.  She 
also  felt  perfectly  certain  that  a  smoky  atmosphere 
would  be  injurious  to  the  lungs  of  so  young  an 
infant,  and  all  her  prejudiced  hatred  of  worldly 
amusement  flamed  in  her  eyes,  as  she  repeated 
that  she  was  indignant  on  the  score  of  unnecessary 
extravagance. 

"  Must  I  remind  you  again  that  my  wife  has  money 
of  her  own?"  retorted  Ralph,  a  little  sternly,  when  his 
sister  remonstrated.  "  It  may  not  be  very  much 
when  we  put  our  joint  incomes  together,  and  she  would 
not  be  the  woman  to  throw  it  in  my  face  if  I 
chose  to  benefit  by  her  abundance.  Nevertheless,  I 
promised  her  perfect  liberty  in  her  married  life, 
and  she  may  surely  spend  her  own  money  when  she 
chooses. " 
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Eleanor  might  have  had  her  own  suspicions  that 
some  mortification,  which  the  invalid  was  trying  to 
hide,  was  weighing  upon  her  mind  and  retarding  her 
recovery,  but  she  said  nothing  of  the  incoherency  of 
those  disquisitions  into  which  her  cousin's  wife  had 
sometimes  launched,  though  her  opinion  was  that  of 
the  doctor,  that  Mrs.  Carlyon  needed  a  change  of 
scene.  Polly  knew  it  herself — knew,  too,  that  she  was 
eager,  eager  after  something  which  could  not  be 
defined,  and  not  content  with  her  nook  in  life  any 
longer.  She  had  no  conception  of  a  love  which  may 
"  never  find  its  earthly  close,"  and  had  no  more  qualms  of 
conscience  about  Eleanor,  but  she  knew  that  her 
closest  friend  and  most  generous  protector  should 
never  have  become  her  husband. 

She  told  herself  once  more  that  there  could  be  no 
use  in  brooding  over  the  inevitable  ;  the  right  thing 
was  to  make  the  best  of  the  present.  She  would 
exert  her  common  sense  in  not  allowing  herself  to 
open    a    wound    by    continually    running  a   knife   into 
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it.  She  would  shake  off  this  oppression  caused  by  the 
ridiculous  idea  that  the  dead  girl  was  near  her,  watching 
her  with  "  larger,  other  eyes "  than  hers  had  been  in 
life.  But  to  her  own  consternation  she  found  that 
she  could  not  shake  it  off.  The  great  terror  was 
always  there.  The  delicate  food,  the  flowers,  and  the 
fruit  with  which  she  had  been  surfeited  during  her 
illness  had  done  nothing  to  comfort  her.  She  had 
made  Eleanor  say  prayers  aloud,  with  the  hope  that 
there  might  be  exorcism  in  the  prayers  ;  but  it  was 
all  of  no  use — the  sense  of  that  presence  remained. 
There  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  Ralph  to 
shut  up  Woodlands  at  least  for  months.  The  doctor 
was  fully  justified  when  he  kept  reiterating  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  Mrs.  Carlyon  to  have  "plenty  of 
amusement. " 

Her  bodily  health,  he  repeated,  was  sufficiently  good, 
but  the  disorder  from  which  she  suffered  was  on  the 
nerves ;  his  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the   husband    to  take  her  for  a  thorough  change,  not 
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to  the  seclusion  of  sea  or  country,  but  to  some  great 
city — Paris  or  London. 

JRalph  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  a  good  squire  of  a  country  parish,  hav- 
ing saddled  himself  more  or  less  with  these  duties  at 
the  time  when  the  old  squire  had  been  incapacitated 
by  ill  health,  that  the  announcement  that  his  wife 
might  require  constantly  to  be  amused  was  more  or  less 
of  a  shock  to  him.  To  become  in  time  a  sort  of  father 
to  his  people,  determining,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  parish 
from  deterioration  by  not  allowing  dilapidation,  and  by 
a  system  of  quiet  reconstruction,  was  an  ideal  very  dear 
to  him.  He  believed  that  the  part  had  not  been  played 
out ;  there  was  much  to  be  done  in  the  present  generation, 
and  that  men  who  could  stamp  their  own  impress  on 
the  uneducated  natures  around  them  were  much  needed 
in  this  feverish,  fussy  nineteenth  century. 

The  exciting  pleasures  of  London  or  of  Paris  could 
never  be  congenial  to  him,  but  his  own  place  had 
never  wearied  him ;  every  stone  of  it  was  consecrated 
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by  some  hereditary  association,  or  some  sacred  tradi- 
tion. His  secret  hope  had  been  to  save,  till  he  could 
afford  to  go  back  to  it.  He  did  not  see  why  he 
should  be  peripatetic,  when  his  fathers  had  been 
content  to  stay  at  home.  But  he  was  determined  not 
to  show  any  unwillingness.  He  was  a  sensible,  whole- 
hearted man,  not  one  to  make  difficulties  about  trifles, 
and  so  busy  in  his  ordinary  life  that  he  could  afford 
to  put  little  worries  away  from  him. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  reduce  his  expenses  in  the 
country  by  shutting  up  the  house  which  had  been 
Polly's,  and  leaving  the  head-gardener  in  care,  while 
he  took  what  he  called  a  "little  box"  for  six  weeks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  South  Kensington — London,  on 
the  whole,  being  preferable  to  Paris.  Then  began  new 
perplexities,  for  Mrs.  Carlyon  appeared  for  the  first 
time  to  be  a  trifle  extravagant.  She  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  about  the  necessity  for  moderate  expenditure, 
with  a  view  to  returning  to  the  Hall.  And  Ralph 
was  too  proud  to  remind  her. 
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"  Oh,  I  leave  it  to  my  wife  to  do  the  aesthetic, " 
was  all  he  said  when  the  Avindows  of  the  "  box " 
became  gay  with  pelargoniums,  calceolarias,  and  red 
geraniums,  accompanied  by  Persian  awnings,  which 
gave  a  gala  air  to  the  house. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


NEW    DEVELOPMENTS. 


It  was  a  little  hard  on  Mrs.  Carlyon  that  nobody 
understood  how  it  was  a  necessity  of  her  nature  to 
have  a  fling  sometimes.  The  horror  of  having  to  pass 
each  day  like  hundreds  of  other  monotonous  days  had 
been  passed  before  it,  and  the  dissatisfaction  with 
duties  honestly  performed,  would  have  been  incom- 
prehensible to  any  member  of  her  husband's  family. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  explain  the  sudden  mania  which 
seemed  to  possess  her,  for  purchasing  furniture,  which 
she  declared  she  intended  to  move  afterwards  to  her 
house  in  the  country,  but  which  seemed  to  be  by  no 
means    necessary.     It    was    a   sine    qua  non  that  tlie 
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furniture  chosen  should  be  exceptional.  She  prided 
herself  on  picking  up  pieces  of  carved  oak  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  years  in  old  curiosity 
shops,  and  in  having  these  made  into  a  sideboard ;  she 
looked  out  for  rare  lamps,  and  blue  Nankin  pottery. 
She  purchased  a  few  chairs,  tempting  by  their  luxury, 
and  had  a  high  overmantel  adorned  with  Dresden 
shepherdesses,   fans,  and    specimens  of  antique  silver. 

These  new  freaks  were  so  unexpected  that  Ralph 
opened  his  eyes  a  little  wider  when  his  wife,  who 
quickly  recovered  her  spirits,  announced  that  she  had 
''  only  one  or  two  frocks  fit  to  wear. " 

He  was  vexed  to  find  her  launching  out  in  this 
way,  and  becoming  so  particular  even  about  her  own 
dress.  As  if  it  could  have  mattered  to  anybody  whether 
the  exact  shade  of  the  brocade  of  her  frock  would 
look  to  advantage  with  the  Genoa  velvet  on  the 
chairs !  At  first  sight  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  whole 
effect  was  queer,  with  soft  tones  of  green  prevailing, 
and    touches    here  and  there   of   tawny    orange.     She 
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could  scarcely  make  him  understand  how  she  had 
been  careful  to  avoid  the  exaggeration  of  the  crude 
amateur. 

"  There  was  such  a  thing  as  a  room  being  anti- 
pathetic," she  explained,  showing  how  quickly  she 
had  adopted  some  of  the  cant  of  the  day.  "  Comfort 
has  so  much  to  do  with  it  and — what  you  call — 
environment,"  she  said,  pronouncing  the  big  word  as 
if  she  felt  it  to  be  a  mouthful.  "  I  don't  want  to 
see  my  guests  doleful.  I  want  them  to  be  at  ease 
when  they  recline  in  these  hospitable  chairs,"  she 
added,  showing  herself  to  be  as  "  well  up "  in  the 
somewhat  affected  slang  of  the  drawing-room,  as 
she  had  once  been  in  that  of  the  theatre. 

He  wondered  still  more  when  she  went  on  to 
explain  how  determined  she  was  that  the  room  should 
be  lighted  only  by  the  coloured  glasses  of  oil  lamps, 
or  by  wax  candles,  on  the  occasions  when  she  gave 
her  little  dinners,  twice  at  least  in  the  week. 

"  I  hate  the  cold,  hard  stare  of  gas  or  electric  llii^ht, 
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in  all  their  merciless  reality,  instead  of  what  is  veiled 
and  artistic,"  she  declared.  "Your  electric  light,  for 
instance,  is  fairylike  among  flowers.  Flowers  have  no 
need  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves;  they  have  no 
wrinkles  or  flaws  to  be  brought  out,  like  those  on 
the  worn  and  seamed  faces  of  middle-aged  men  and 
women.  And  I  mean  to  have  oldish  men ;  I  want 
to  learn  from  them.     I  won't  have  mere  boys." 

The  constant  shoppings  and  visits  to  the  milliner 
and  dressmaker,  as  well  as  to  the  upholsterer,  occu- 
pied her  for  some  time,  and  then  a  new  surprise 
was  in  store  for  Ralph.  For  his  wife  persistently 
refused  to  show  herself  in  the  Park.  The  excuse 
she  gave  was  an  odd  one — that  if  she  could  have 
driven  out  with  an  irreproachably  got-up  groom,  in 
her  own  well-appointed  Victoria,  it  might  have  been 
another  thing.  Even  then,  she  declared,  she  should 
have  felt  too  full  of  life  to  recline  languishing  on  the 
cushions,  waiting  for  the  traffic  to  pass — the  traffic 
which    would  have    made  the  paces  of  her  horses  as 
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slow  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  funeral.  She  did 
not  care,  as  she  declared,  for  slow  amusements  of 
that  kind,  any  more  than  she  cared  for  crowded 
picture-galleries  with  an  atmosphere  in  which  one 
could  not  breathe,  and  unless  she  could  have  her 
own  horses  she  was  not  going  in  for  hired  ones. 
Her  walking  powers  had  returned,  and  she  prefen-ed 
to  accompany  her  nurse  and  child  in  the  mornings 
to  the  quieter  parts  of  Kensington  Gardens,  or  to 
breathe  the  air  on  the  balcony,  well  protected  by  the 
awnings.  Once  or  twice  it  struck  llalph  as  a  little 
strange  that  his  wife  should  always  be  thickly  veiled, 
although  it  was  summer  time,  and  that  she  should 
prefer  a  four-wheeler  to  a  hansom  when  she  went 
out  for  her  shoppings. 

For  a  time  she  was  busily  occupied.  In  the  morn- 
ings, when  they  were  alone,  it  seemed  impossible  for 
her  to  sit  still.  The  light  of  the  conscience  just 
awakened  had  been  so  awful  as  to  make  her  ciy  to 
have    it   extinguished — anything   rather    than   that  the 
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spark  shonld  be  kindled  into  a  flame  which  should 
throw  a  lurid  and  sinister  meaning  on  the  unalterable 
past.  She  could  have  said  that  she  never  prayed,  and 
that  she  did  not  believe  in  prayer.  But  the  cry  of  her 
heart  was,  "  Let  me  forget ;  ah,  by  the  mercy  of 
Heaven,  let  me  forget ! " 

The  adorning  of  her  person,  and  the  pretty  feathering 
of  her  little  coquettish  nest,  occupied  her  thoughts  for 
a  time.  She  did  not  intend  anything  to  be  overdone, 
but  she  assured  her  wondering  husband  that  the  expense 
was  necessary,  and  that  the  room  in  which  she  had 
to  receive  her  friends  must  be  rich  and  artistic  like 
her  own  dress.  It  was  a  side  of  her  nature  which 
she  had  never  shown  to  Ralph  before.  At  first  he  was 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  bibelots  she  was  collecting. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  she  could  never  take  them  back 
with  her  to  Forest  Hill ;  they  would  be  out  of  keeping 
with  her  simple  country  home.  But  then,  remembering 
that  the  doctor  had  said  she  must  be  humoured,  and 
taking   it   for   granted    that   these   were  the  fads  of  a 
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woman  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  health,  he  assumed 
an  air  of  good-natured  patronage,  never  interfering, 
though  the  bills  were  somewhat  heavy  for  all  these 
nick-nacks,  from  Pompeian  vases  to  modern  Venetian 
glass  and  the  latest  specimens  of  Worcester  china. 
But  when  he  was  called  upon  to  admire  the  effect  of 
the  little  reception-room,  adorned  with  stuffs  from  the 
looms  of  Persia,  and  hangings  over  the  doors  with 
strange  Japanese  fancies,  like  animals  from  an  unknown 
world,  with  a  golden  light  shed  from  amber  glasses 
over  all,  and  his  wdfe  standing  like  a  siren  in  the 
midst,  he  gave  a  long,  low  whistle  of  puzzled  surprise. 
It  might  have  been  bad  taste,  but  he  much  preferred 
to  see  Polly  in  the  simple  garments  she  had  worn 
when  he  wooed  her  in  the  country,  though  she  told 
him  that  she  herself  had  helped  to  design  this  new 
costume.  Tea  dress,  or  dinner  dress — whatever  she 
called  it — it  set  tightly  to  her  waist  and  hips — in 
accordance  with  what  was  then  the  latest  st\de — till, 
to   Ralph's  old-fashioned  taste,  her  own  shape  looked 
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almost  as  strange  in  it  as  the  creatures  which  sur- 
rounded her. 

"Need  it  be  so  long?"  he  questioned,  as  the  coils 
of  the  train  like  long,  serpentine  folds,  trailed  after 
her,  sweeping  the  floor  and  completina;  the  clinging  gar- 
ment, which  was  clasped  at  her  waist  by  a  jewelled 
buckle. 

She  explained  that  she  wished  to  give  "  little  dinners, " 
but  did  not  say  that  she  found  some  such  excitement 
necessary  to  dull  those  recollections  of  the  past,  Avhich 
still  pricked  and  made  her  uncomfortable  in  spite  of 
the  change  of  scene. 

The  zest  with  which  she  had  at  first  begun  to  join 
in  the  mild  society  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forest 
Hill — from  which  at  one  time  she  had  imagined  her- 
self to  be  for  ever  shut  out — had  so  suddenly  abated 
that  Ralph  had  been  surprised.  If  that  tired  her, 
would  not  this  tire  her  more  ?  But  she  began  to  explain 
that  one  of  the  advantages  of  being  in  Town  was 
that    of    being    sufficiently   independent  to  be  able  to 
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pick  and  choose  one's  own  friends — to  know  ever\'- 
body  or  nobody,  poor  or  rich,  just  as  one  pleased, 
and  to  select  them  from  motives  which  need  not  be 
explained.  Moreover,  the  "  little  dinners  "  were  posi- 
tively necessary  if  Ralph  did  not  mean  to  drop  all 
his  friends,  as  she  generally  found  some  excuse  for 
decHning  the  invitations  which  came  from  her  hus- 
band's acquaintances.  "It  bores  me  to  go  out," 
she  declared,  "  I  am  not  strong  enough  yet,  but  I 
like  just  a  few  people  to  come  to  me."  And  Ralph 
was  specially  entreated  to  look  out  for  the  men  who 
had  "done  something,"  and  who  were  included  in  the 
London  receptions,  in  which  people  could  talk. 
"  People  were  not  amusing  in  the  country, "  she  added, 
"  that  is  why  I  got  bored— why  I  wanted  something 
new." 

Her  dramatic  instinct,  though  she  had  not  known 
it,  had  always  helped  her  to  get  on  with  the  countri- 
fied women  at  Forest  Hill,  making  her  abstain 
carefully  after  the  first  from  saying  unnecessary  things 
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which  might  make  them  start  or  laugh  at  her.  But 
she  was  weary  of  accommodating  herself  to  their 
prim  ways. 

The  craving  for  applause  which  had  been  hers  in 
the  old  "  mumming "  days  had  come  back  to  her  with 
this  last  impulse  to  enjoy  herself.  Perhaps  it  had 
never  thoroughly  left  her,  though  prudence  had  hitherto 
taught  her  to  suppress  it.  Anxiety  about  failure  had 
kept  her  apprehensive.  She  wished  to  be  "Al"  in  some 
Q^ole  which  suited  her,  and  determined  to  struggle 
bravely  with  her  wretched  feeling  of  nervousness,  so 
as  to  assume  that  perfect  ease  said  to  be  in  keeping 
with  good  birth. 

She  could  act  it,  and  rehearse  her  speeches  or  her 
carefully  studied  manners  in  her  own  room  before 
the  mirror,  preparing  in  that  way  for  the  evenings 
which  she  determined  to  enjoy,  though  she  was  still 
a  little  alarmed  lest  she  should  overdo  the  aristocratic 
ease,  or  relax  in  her  new  pleasure-seeking  into  her 
old  Bohemian  ways. 
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Her  desire  to  shine  in  a  narrower  circle  than  that 
to  which  Ralph  would  have  introduced  her — a  circle 
in  which  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  be  like  a 
queen  worshipped  by  her  courtiers,  and  surrounded 
by  everything  which  set  her  off  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage— was  amongst  the  eccentricities  which  her  hus- 
band condoned.  Had  not  the  doctor  told  him  that 
all  these  little  fancies  would  pass  off  after  a  time, 
and  was  it  not  his  duty  to  hmnour  her  so  long  as 
that  time  lasted? 

After  all,  it  might  have  been  worse,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  It  would  have  been 
comparatively  easy  for  his  wife  to  give  large  dances 
in  their  provincial  house  on  which  there  might  have 
rested  a  cloud  of  provincial  dulness.  But  here — in 
Town  — if  she  had  wanted  to  be  important,  she  would 
have  found  that  the  people  who  made  a  sensation 
managed  to  get  "Royalty  to  their  parties,  or  had  the 
subtlest  society  instincts — such  as  they  were  worth — or 
millions  of  money  to  spend.     It  certainly  might  have 
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been  worse,  though  Americans  were  all  the  fashion 
just  then,  and  Ralph  had  been  complimented  more 
than  once  on  the  flavour  of  Americanism  which  some 
people  fancied  they  detected  in  his  wife's  talk. 

"  Friends ! "  he  said,  in  a  relieved  voice,  "  yes,  I 
suppose  we  have  a  fair  number  of  acquaintances  in 
Town — people  who  might  just  recognize  me  if  we 
rubbed  shoulders  with  them  on  the  stairs,  supposing  we 
attempted  to  go  in  for  two  or  three  crushes  an  evening, 
but  I  agree  with  you  in  hating  that  sort  of  struggle." 
And  then  he  added.  "  Oh,  if  you  mean  lions — it  is 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  catch  your  wild  beasts.  It's  not 
a  case  of  standing  still,  and  singing,  'Dilly,  dilly,  come 
and  be  killed ;'  the  real  lions  object  strongly  to  having 
salt  put  on  their  tails,  and  mostly  keep  out  of  London." 

"Then  we  will  be  content  with  the  unreal  ones," 
she  said. 

He  laughed,  "  The  asses  who  have  put  on  the  lion's 
skins,  and  are  striving  to  be  lions — there  are  plenty 
of  them  about,  if  that  will  do  ?  " 
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"  Not  SO  bad  as  that ! "  pouted  Polly,  **  you  knou' 
Avhat  I  mean — what  you  call  the  rising  men — I  am 
sure  you  can  suggest  some  names." 

"  The  men  who  are  growing  into  lions,  or  think  they 
are  growing,  and  have  no  objections  to  good  dinners. " 

"  Exactly, "  said  Polly,  clapping  her  hands ;  "  it 
would  not  be  you  if  you  were  not  clever  in  finding 
out  my  meaning." 

'^  He  was  a  dear,  good  old  darling, "  she  added, 
throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  if  he  thought 
her  whim  an  absurd  one  he  did  not  twit  her  with  it. 

For  quite  independently  of  any  doctor,  Polly's  whims 
and  Polly's  constant  changes  of  mood  w^ere  ceasing 
to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  him.  Ralph  was  always 
on  the  side  of  peace,  and  when  these  moods  involved 
nothing  wrong  in  principle  it  seemed  to  be  the  better 
part  of  valour  to  adapt  himself  to  them. 

So  the  dinners  commenced,  without  any  deliberate 
intention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carlyon  to  allow  three 
or    four   men    to  be  invited  twice  in  the  week.     Im- 
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perceptibly,  too,  it  was  his  wife  w^ho  always  gratified 
her  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  guests.  She  managed 
to  charm  them  all,  artists,  authors,  or  musicians,  and 
after  a  time  there  were  more  people  asking  for  pre- 
sentations to  Mrs.  Carlyon  than  could  possibly  be 
admitted. 

The  conversation  often  turned  on  the  Art  of  the 
day,  but  even  the  names  of  Herkomer,  Dicksee,  and 
Leader  were  strange  to  Polly,  and  she  had  to  be 
"  coached  up, "  as  she  called  it,  about  Millais,  Orchard- 
son,  Watts,  and  Whistler,  to  say  nothing  of  her  entire 
ignorance  about  the  French  School.  She  knew  no- 
tliing  of  the  "new  criticism,"  and  the  unaccountable 
thing  was  that  she  would  not  even  go  to  see  the 
Exhibitions  for  herself,  but  was  content  with  hearing 
about  them.  Ralph  shivered  in  his  shoes  when  he 
heard  her  venture  to  give  her  nai've  opinions.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  her  shrug  her  pretty  shoulders  and 
speak   of  the  Academy  as  if  it  were  sinking  steadily. 

"Oh,"  said  Polly,   "it  is  nonsense  to  ask  me  to  go 
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and  see  it.  It  contains  nothing  but  trash;  its  role  is 
played  out." 

Almost  as  amusing  was  it  to  watch  her  face  as  she 
listened  gravely  to  learned  talk  about  ^  Primordial 
Germs,"  and  "Origin  of  Species,"  without  having  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  it  was  about. 

Ralph  was  uncomfortably  aware  that  she  was  "  a 
bit  of  a  humbuo."  but  that  consideration  did  not 
affect  her  in  the  least,  and  he  felt  as  if  it  would  be 
brutal  to  put  it  in  black  and  white. 

"I  have  read,"  she  repeated,  "you  know  I  have 
read  a  good  deal." 

And  though  he  despised  her  veneer  of  reading,  he 
did  not  remonstrate,  contenting  himself,  like  most 
uxorious  men,  with  generalizations  about  the  sex,  "  All 
women  were  humbugs — it  was  only  pretty  fooling." 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Polly's  admirers. 

Poor  Polly's  eccentricities  were  caused  by  her  limita- 
tions. Slie  meant  to  enjoy  herself  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  found  out.  To  enjoy  life  as  a  whole,  in 
which  nothing  could  be  forbidden,  was  still  and  would 
ever  remain  an  impossibility  for  her.  Social  attempts 
which  could  only  end  m  the  abortive  were  not  in  her 
way.  She  was  clever  enough  to  be  well  aware  that 
she  could  never  make  up  for  having  missed  the  intel- 
lectual training  of  youth.  But  her  social  talent  was 
great,  and  she  could  at  least  direct  the  artistic  impulses 
of  others.  She  took  her  cue  from  her  husband,  in 
congratulating    herself   on   the    fact   that   she   did  not 
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and  could  not  belong  to  that  clique  which  had  usurped 
for  itself  the  name  of  London  Society.  But  she  went 
further  when  she  persisted,  a  little  obstinately, 

"  I  want  the  best  people  to  come  to  the  house — the 
best  in  being  able  to  talk  or  discourse  sweet  music, 
which  I  shall  never  be  able  to  play  properly  myself — 
not  the  people  Avho  have  titles — the  mushroom  lords, 
or  the  real  aristocrats  whose  strength  is  worked  out, 
poor,  thin-blooded  things,"  she  said,  much  to  her 
husband's  astonishment,  for  he  could  not  guess  that  she 
was  retailing  the  opinions  of  "  Little  Dick  "  or  "  Big 
Ben." 

The  little  dinners  were  a  success.  The  number  of 
the  elite  was  small.  But  when  a  man  came  once  he 
was  generally  ready  enough  to  come  again.  ^Irs. 
Carlyon  liked  them  to  be  acclimatized,  as  she  said,  to 
the  house — so  that  it  should  never  be  dull. 

Ralph  proved  himself  to  be  an  efficient  helper. 
His  own  extensive  reading  made  him  shine  as  a 
host,    and    for    some-  time    he  was  scarcelv  aware  of 
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how  his  wife  was  being  discussed  and  criticized  by 
these  people  who  wanted  a  new  type  for  their  books 
even  more  than  new  patrons  for  their  art,  and  who 
were  ready  enough  to  circle  round  her  like  moths. 
The  first  time  when  he  heard  one  of  the  men 
paying  her  compliments,  and  when  he  knew  that 
others  were  striving  hard  to  gain  an  introduction,  he 
felt  a  little  strangely.  He  could  not  help  realizing 
when  he  looked  at  her  that  she  was  more  beautiful 
than  before,  and  that  the  effect  seemed  to  be  somehow 
studied.  Her  profile,  with  her  fair  hair  outlined 
distinctly  by  the  dark  paint  of  the  dining-room  walls 
with  its  carved  oak  furniture — was  brought  into 
striking  relief,  as  if  from  a  Rembrandt  interior.  She 
knew  the  effect  well,  and  had  considered  it  carefully 
to  the  minutest  detail.  It  was  dark  everywhere,  from 
the  curtains,  which  were  imitative  of  rich  old  tapestry, 
to  the  dark  leather  paper  in  the  panels  of  the  doors. 
What  had  made  her  so  suddenly  coquettish?  It 
was    her  own  money,  as  he  had  said,  and  she  had  a 
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right  to  spend  it;  but  he  recognized  for  the  first 
time  that  she  knew  how  to  do  so  to  her  own 
advantage,  just  as  she  knew  how  to  exercise  her  ascend- 
ency over  the  people  who  frequented  their  house. 
AVhat  then?  She  could  dominate  as  well  as  fascinate. 
One  glance  of  vexation  from  her,  one  pucker  of  that 
ivory  brow,  or  one  flash  of  indignation  from  the 
eyes  looking  like  grey  waters  beneath  the  prettily 
fringed  eyelids,  which  were — as  someone  had  told 
her — like  rushes  adorning  their  banks,  and  no  one 
could  venture  to  take  the  slightest  liberty  with  her. 
Yet  she  herself  had  a  faculty,  wliich  she  could  exer- 
cise quite  innocently,  of  finding  out  the  special  points 
of  excellence  in  each  guest,  and  enlarging  on  them, 
not  without  grace  and  fluency. 

And  so  she  became  equally  popular  with  the  mock- 
ing critic,  the  melancholy  novelist,  the  deformed 
essayist,  and  the  bald-headed  violinist,  whose  thick, 
youthful  moustache  seemed  to  have  done  away  with  the 
vitality  of  the  hair.  Each  in  turn  saw  something  original 
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aboi]t  this  woman.  The  hump-backed  misogynist, 
who  had  railed  in  his  essays  against  her  sex,  found 
in  her  a  woman  more  complex  and  worthy  of  study 
than  those  he  had  ever  before  met  in  ordinary 
life.  Mr.  Dangin  was  rich  and  did  not  need  to 
support  himself  by  his  Avritings,  and  had  hitherto 
been  content  with  bespattering  the  modern  society 
woman  in  print,  making  fun  of  her  hysterical  nerves, 
her  contradictory  impulses,  her  unreasonable  desires, 
her  disillusion  as  to  sentiment,  her  scepticism  as 
to  the  religion  in  which  her  grandmother  believed, 
and  her  tone  of  self-assertion  which  went  hand  in 
hand  with  her  brainless  beauty.  But  he  saw  in  Mrs. 
Carlyon  such  a  pleasant  cross  between  these  highly- 
strung  and  conceited  society  dames  and  the  equally  dull 
and  uninteresting  bourgeois  wives,  that  he  positively 
meditated  writing  a  companion  picture  to  his  black 
one,  in  which  he  should  depict  a  woman  who  united 
the  respectability  of  the  middle  class  to  all  that  was 
most   brilliant   and   attractive  in  the  upper.     And  the 
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novelist  who  had  always,  as  he  said  in  derision  of 
himself,  been  in  search  of  a  new  type,  like  a  natu- 
ralist trying  to  net  a  rare  species  of  butterfly,  lost  no 
pains  in  securing  all  the  opportunities  which  he  could 
find  for  making  the  most  of  his  model.  Ever}'thing, 
as  he  declared,  was  in  seizing  impressions  rapidly,  and 
photographing  them  for  the  world  before  they  had 
faded  from  his  retina.  And  his  hostess  presented  a 
series  of  pictures  both  to  him  and  to  the  artists  who 
never  could  persuade  her  to  sit  to  them.  Hubert 
St.  Ab  was  an  original  fellow  with  something  of  the 
pug  dog  in  his  massive  jaw  and  twinkling  eyes,  and 
Ralph  had  no  more  cause  to  be  jealous  of  him  than 
of  the  high-shouldered  essayist,  or  the  nervous 
musician  who  gnawed  his  moustache  when  he  was 
excited. 

It  was  all  very  funny.  James  Hclmore,  the  young 
critic,  with  his  mocking  ways,  his  paradoxes  and  his 
extraordinary  erudition,  which  had  been  scraped  together 
by  a  miracle  in  the  thirty  years  of  his  existence,  'could 
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moderate  some  of  his  smartest  speeches  when  they 
jarred  on  Mrs.  Carlyon.  Hubert  St.  Ab,  the  older 
novehst,  who  was  sometimes  so  fantastic  and  difficult 
to  please,  so  cynical  and  so  capricious,  could  be  drawn 
out  of  his  shell  by  Polly.  And  another  man  who  was 
known  as  a  melancholy  Jaques,  given  to  moroseness, 
without  sufficient  energy  to  do  great  things,  and  yet 
with  talent  enough  to  make  sport  of  himself  for  having 
failed  to  come  up  to  his  own  ideals — a  man  to 
whom  mediocrity  was  so  displeasing  that,  though  he 
often  failed  to  hit  the  bull's  eye,  he  could  never  be 
content  with  the  outer  ring,  was  positively  heard  to 
laugh  when  Polly  talked  to  him.  But  odder  still  was 
the  miracle  of  her  specially  favouring  the  Timon,  who 
was  slightly  deformed  and  celebrated  for  the  witticisms 
so  often  aimed  at  the  weaker  sex ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  took  Lionel  Hendon  under  her  pro- 
tection— a  fellow  like  a  huge  sphinx-moth  among  the 
smaller  moths — fat  and  large,  with  a  mellow  voice, 
often  interrupted  by  fits  of  coughing,  and  who  had  an 
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enormous  head  with  a  furrowed  yet  benevolent  face, 
made  to  look  larger  still  by  the  baldness  of  the  temples, 
and  by  the  hair,  which  was  worn  long  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck ! 

It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Carlyon  was  specially 
kind  to  ill-favoured  dogs,  and  her  husband,  who  had 
never  before  come  upon  this  vein  in  her  nature, 
which  made  her  reserve  her  most  gracious  smile  for 
the  suiFering  mongrels  of  the  race,  never  reasoned 
with  her  on  the  anomaly,  but  was  somewhat  com- 
forted by  it.  "  She  has  bewitched  them  all  as  she 
bewitched  me;  but  she  is  a  dear,  kind-hearted,  little 
witch,  and  her  tastes  are  wise  ones,"  he  thought,  as 
he  watched  her  after  her  sallies  of  merriment,  with 
her  little  hand  propping  her  brow  as  she  listened  to 
Dangin's  theories,  which  were  sometimes  too  subtle  for 
her  to  understand — always  knowing  when  to  preserve 
a  discreet  silence,  or  when  to  nod  her  pretty  little 
head  with  due  solemnity.  Never  did  she  fail  to  look 
the  subject  out  on  the  following  day  in  her  favourite 
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encyclopedias,  or  Ralph's  box  of  books  from  the 
London  Library.  It  was  her  duty  to  be  au  fait  with 
everything  which  might  form  a  new  topic  for  con- 
versation. "  You  see  I  am  continuing  my  education, 
for  baby's  sake,  as  well  as  yours,"  she  would  answer 
when  he  questioned  her. 

And  he  tried  to  be  proud  of  her,  and  patient  with 
the  men  who  declared  that  it  was  worth  coming  to 
the  house  for  the  chance  of  a  pleasant  talk  with 
Ralph  Carlyon's  wife.  No  one  knew  how  shrewd 
she  was  in  listening  to  their  own  conversational  fire- 
works, being  clever  enough  only  occasionally  to  put 
in  a  word.  Her  expressive  face  and  her  musical 
voice  gave  a  force  to  any  utterance,  however  short, 
however  broken  and  unintelligible,  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  had;  and  her  fame  as  a  sympathetic 
talker  rapidly  increased.  Considering  that  the  woman's 
role  was  that  of  drawing  out  the  men  and  proving 
herself  a  good  listener,  no  eloquence  could  have 
served  her  better.     Her  beautiful  face,  her  well-studied 
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manners,    and   her  insight  into  other  people,  all  stood 
her  in  good  stead. 

A  clever  woman  and  a  pretty  woman;  the  fairies 
did  not  generally  endow  one  and  the  same  person 
with  the  two  gifts  together!  Such  was  the  general 
verdict  about  Mrs.  Carlyon,  and  Ralph,  whenever  he 
could  put  his  new  feeling — which  he  would  not  as  yet 
admit  to  be  jealousy — on  one  side,  could  afford  to  be 
very  proud  of  his  wife — proud  of  the  way  in  w^hich 
she  could  talk,  and  of  the  people  whom  she  was  suc- 
cessful in  gathering  round  her.  Her  social  talent  was 
indeed  great,  and,  as  he  declared  to  himself,  she 
was  safe  enough  with  these  artists  and  poets,  whose 
mistresses  were  their  professions,  and  who  loved  nothing 
so  well  as  their  own  reputation  and  success.  Now 
and  then,  when  he  was  inclined  to  wish  that  instead  of 
giving  him  the  fag  end  of  the  evenings,  he  and  his 
wife  could  have  long,  friendly  times  together,  as  of 
old,  and  that  she  would  not  be  quite  so  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  worth  talking  to,  like  the 
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rest;  and  when  he  beat  about  the  bush,  longing  to 
tell  her  that  the  way  in  which  she  treated  these  artists 
and  literati  made  him  fear  that  she  was,  after  all,  a 
little  indiscreet,  she  would  anticipate  his  thoughts  by 
laughing  at  his  expense. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  these  people  are  not  half  so  wise 
— not  half  so  deep  as  you,  you  old  darling,"  she  would 
say  with  flattering  voice,  her  head  resting  on  her 
husband's  shoulder,  when  the  other  men,  who  had 
made  him  secretly  uncomfortable,  had  gone. 

"  Well,  they  are  not  deep ;  there  are  no  such  things 
as  great  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  octo- 
genarians, in  the  present  day.  Men  of  promise  we  have 
in  abundance — geniuses  in  potentiality — but  men  who 
will  not  do  half  that  their  fathers  accomplished,"  he 
would  answer  with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction.  "  Now, 
take  Jack  Pardoe  as  an  example.  His  friends  have 
always  prophesied  that  he  will  *go  far,'  but  he  is  a 
long  while  in  commencing  his  threatened  perambulation 
— he  is  weak  about  the  mouth  and  chin." 
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Lea  nodded  ;  Jack  Pardee  was  the  journalist.  And 
she  was  equally  ready  to  agree  when  her  husband 
declared  that  though  there  was  a  sort  of  power  in 
Lionel  Hendon's  "ugly  mug,"  his  face  was  horribly 
rugged  and  saturnine  in  spite  of  its  concentrated 
force.  Ralph  could  make  these  hits  at  the  other  men, 
but  he  could  not  make  her  understand  that  there  was 
something  in  her  manner  with  them  which  he  did  not 
exactly  like,  and  which  dangerously  approached  flirta- 
tion. Carlyon  could  be  outspoken,  but  he  was  not 
good  at  hinting. 

"  Don't  you  sometimes  tire  yourself — unnecessarily?" 
was  the  question  by  which  he  showed  that  the  situa- 
tion was  becoming  strained. 

"  I  never  allow  anyone  to  be  dull  in  our  house. 
Dulness  is  the  one  unpardonable  sin,"  she  answered, 
with  that  little  air  of  mockery  which  so  few  English- 
women possess.  She  had  begun  to  exercise  the  voice 
which  she  had  used  with  such  good  etfect  in  her  old 
iiantomimc    davs.     And    she    had    besjun  to  make  use 
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of  her  talent  for  music.  It  had  been  easier  to  learn 
the  guitar  than  the  piano.  And  very  picturesque  she 
looked  with  it,  seating  herself  on  cushions,  which  were 
arranged  Turkish-wise,  piled  up  one  above  another  on 
the  carpet,  with  the  ribbon  round  her  neck,  displaying 
her  rounded  arms.  She  was  happier  than  she  had  ever 
been.  "  Comme  il  fait  beau  vivrer  was  a  French 
expression  she  had  picked  up,  and  would  turn  into  a 
song  as  she  pirouetted  round  her  room,  full  of  glee 
and  satisfaction,  yet  never  expressing  the  slightest  wish 
to  be  taken  to  a  dance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


TOWN   VERSUS    COUNTRY. 


Ralph  Carlyon  tried  to  be  equal  to  the  situation 
when  he  recognized,  with  some  discomfort,  that  the 
penalty  he  must  pay  for  marrying  a  pretty  woman, 
so  unhke  the  rest  of  her  sex,  was  that  of  submitting 
when  other  men  paid  her  comphments.  After  all, 
why  should  she  not  amuse  herself?  She  evidently 
knew  how  to  keep  these  men  at  arm's  length.  Even 
if  she  had  developed  into  a  little  Queen,  with  a  sort 
of  court,  her  courtiers  could  not  venture  beyond 
certain  limits.  He  remembered  how,  when  he  had 
known  her  first,  she  had  had  another  sort  of  court, 
with  her  deferential  servants. 
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After  all,  it  was  delightful  to  see  her  happy.  She  was 
satisfied  to  find  herself  so  popular,  and  went  singing 
about  the  house  as  she  had  sung  in  the  old  days,  and  even 
whistling  like  a  boy  when  Ralph  was  not  at  home  to 
hear  her. 

Her  independent  and  exuberant  nature  had  been 
so  long  repressed  that  she  was  glad  to  find  a  vent 
for  it  in  little  sallies  of  wit. 

"  My  dear,  you  hke  me  to  talk ;  you  would  not  be 
hke  the  Japanese  who  divorce  their  wives  for  chat- 
tering too  much,"  she  said  to  Ralph,  who  had  never 
seen  her  before  in  this  joyous,  childlike  abandonment. 
He  had,  indeed,  seen  her  in  many  aspects,  but  till  now 
she  had  never  fully  exercised  her  social  charms. 
This  playfulness  of  a  child,  with  occasional  sharp 
remarks  which  sounded  strangely  from  her  lips,  and 
which  savoured  of  a  cynic,  or  sometimes  of  a  socialist, 
was  a  new  and  astounding  experience  to  him. 

"  What  do  most  husbands  like — quiet  and  pretty 
slaves,   or  a  dainty  canary  bird  which  can  hop  about 
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and  trill  a  little  song,  content  to  be  fed  with  lumps 
of  sugar  or  seed  and  water,  and  to  roll  itself  into  a 
ball  of  feathers  directly  its  presence  is  inconvenient," 
she  said,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  Oh,  don't  interrupt 
me ;  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  answer  by  the 
look  in  your  face,  and  I  know  that  you  are  different 
from  the  rest,  and  have  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  edu- 
cation of  women!  You  can  give  me  deep  books,  but 
directly  I  get  a  few  clever  people  round  me,  are  you 
not  ready,  like  the  rest,  to  go  back  to  the  old  stupid 
adages?  See  what  it  comes  to!  You  may  invite 
clever  people  but  you  mustn't  dare  to  join  in  their 
conversation  or  show  that  you  appreciate  it — you 
will  be  warned  that  you  are  getting  beyond  your 
depth  if  you  do.  Oh,  you  men,  oh,  you  tyrants, 
how  you  Hke  to  keep  things  to  yourselves,  though  you 
pretend  you  are  better  than  your  forbears ! " 

Nothing  could  be  fm-ther  from  her  intention  than  a 
w^ish  to  horrify  him,  for  she  still  cared  for  him  in  a 
way  which  served  to  develop  the  best  in  her,   and  it 
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was  still  his  belief  in  the  talents  which  were  latent 
in  her  which  helped  to  draw  them  out,  so  that  she  was 
always  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  his  presence. 

But  she  no  longer  yielded  deferentially  to  his  sug- 
gestions. She  continued  to  exclude  her  own  sex  from 
her  little  gatherings,  giving  a  blushing  and  somewhat 
scornful  assent  when  Phillis  had  reminded  her  that 
actresses  were  supposed  to  be  "  without  the  pale "  of 
all  that  was  proper  or  respectable.  But  she  answered, 
dubiously,  when  Ralph  proposed  his  quiet  lady  friends, 
"I  don't  want  a  lot  of  other  women." 

"That  is  a  bad  sign.  I  like  a  woman's  woman,'' 
he  replied,  half  jocosely.   "  Let  me  ask  Mrs.  Longford  ?  " 

"  Our  tastes  clash ;  she  is  dreadfully  serious.  I 
can't  rise  to  her  level;  she  takes  it  out  of  me." 

"She  cannot  be  more  serious  than  you  sometimes 
are  yourself,"  answered  Ralph,  who  was  inwardly 
pleased  that  his  wife  should  still  devote  her  mornings 
to  her  baby,  and  other  domestic  cares.  He  admired 
the  pretty  picture  of  the  young  mother  amusing  herself 
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with  her  babe — a  mother  who  was  devoted,  and  who 
would  appeal  to  him  to  ask  if  she  were  not  the  hap- 
piest woman  in  the  world  to  be  the  possessor  of  so 
charming  a  child.  Still  this  craze  about  other  women 
struck  him  as  unnatural.  She  had  been  almost  ridic- 
ulously afraid  of  a  woman — a  friend  of  his  own 
before  his  marriage — w^hom  he  had  more  than  once 
insisted  on  inviting  to  one  of  the  little  dinners.  She 
had  explained,  rather  awkwardly,  that  the  lady  in 
question  had  black  eyebrows  and  penetrating  eyes 
which  seem  to  look  through  her,  and  that  she  did  not 
want  to  be  "  gimleted."  But  he  could  not  help 
sympathizing  when  she  shi^ank  away  from  another 
obliging  matron  w^ho  had  followed  them  from  the 
country,  because  she  had  offered  to  instruct  her  in 
points  of  etiquette. 

"  Don't  be  instructed,  my  dear,  your  instinct  should 
guide  you,  and  your  own  good  sense,"  he  had  some- 
what hastily  acknowledged.  For,  after  all,  she  knew 
how  to  hold  her  own,  and  if  most  of  his  acquaintances 
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were  immarried  men,  abjuring  the  delights  of  hearth 
and  home  for  the  sake  of  devoting  themselves  to  art 
and  hterature,  he  had  taken  care  to  admit  those 
only  who  were  well  spoken  of  by  the  world. 

He  thought  it  a  good  thing  that  she  should  show 
such  an  entire  indifference  to  the  ordinary  dissipations 
of  London  life;  and  whilst  he  never  for  a  moment 
questioned  the  reality  of  her  motherly  raptures,  he 
determined  to  put  his  foot  with  resolution  on  the 
hateful  sensation  of  jealousy,  which  might  ripen  from 
the  smallest  seed  into  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the 
fabled  beanstalk. 

None  the  less  was  he  weary  of  this  life  which  was 
passing  as  it  were  outside  him,  and  of  which  he  had 
so  Httle  comprehension.  But  though  he  was  conscious 
of  this  wrathful  feeling  which  was  boiling  up  within  him, 
he  was  able  to  restrain  it.  All  the  pride  and  firmness  of 
his  character  and  all  the  traditions  of  his  family  enabled 
him  to  practise  self-control,  and  to  assure  himself  that  if 
his  wife  had  her  frivolities  she  was  entirely  to  be  trusted. 
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He  despised  himself  for  being  capable  of  feeling  un- 
reasonable anger,  but  could  not  help  being  country-bred 
with  all  the  instincts  of  the  old-fashioned  Squire — 
instincts  which  belonged  to  a  race  now  rapidly  dying 
out.  He  had  a  queer  consciousness  of  not  being  what 
the  boys  and  girls  called  "  up  to  date, "  and  somehow 
grew  sick  of  the  amber  glow  of  light,  and  the  cloying 
sweetness  of  the  scent  of  flowers  which  seemed  to 
hang  about  the  pretty  little  drawing-room,  since,  even 
when  the  days  were  long.  Lea  would  insist  on  having 
the  blinds  drawn  down. 

More  than  once  a  great  wave  of  home-sickness  came 
over  the  man  in  this  artificial  life,  and  there  were 
days  when  he  felt  as  if  he  should  like  to  kick  the 
young  journalist  who  had  an  air  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  when  he  was 
still  more  irate  with  the  older  novelist  who — pushing 
up  his  innce-ne% — displayed  the  gHttering  eye  which 
looked  as  if  it  were  made  for  photographing  domestic 
interiors,    and   penetrating   impudently  into  the  inmost 
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recesses  of  character.  He  even  hated  the  music  which 
he  had  once  loved,  when  the  violinist  discussed  it. 

"  I  used  to  think  he  was  an  original  fellow,  but  his 
music  is  all  'sound  and  fury'  lately,"  he  continued, 
detractingly,  as  Lea  nodded  in  approval,  and  he 
reflected  that  her  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  manner, 
her  irrational  desire  to  shine,  and  the  Cleopatra-like 
instinct  which  she  had  shown  for  charming  everyone 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  could  do  no  great 
harm  so  long  as  they  always  had  their  tete-d-tetes 
when  the  dinners  were  over. 

She  was  only  like  most  women  in  requiring  a  change, 
though  his  heart  failed  him  when  he  asked  himself  if 
she  could  ever  again  be  content  with  a  monotonous 
easy-going  lot — she,  who  spoke  of  Phillis's  life  as  a 
"pussy-cat  sort  of  existence?" 

"Well,  everyone  cannot  be  alike,"  sighed  Ralph. 
Still  it  struck  him,  as  stranger  than  she  could  have 
any  idea  of,  that  she — who  had  never  been  more 
beautiful  than  she  was  at  present,  with  the  hair  curling 
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picturesquely  round  her  brow,  and  with  the  dimples 
playing  hide  and  seek  about  her  pretty  cheek,  where 
the  colour  was  no  longer  too  deep,  but  deHcate  and 
tender  like  the  heart  of  some  pale  rose — she,  whose 
instinctive  intuition  stood  her  in  such  good  stead — 
perhaps  because  it  had  not  been  effaced  by  over- 
education — and  who  had  a  sufficiently  good  opinion  of 
her  own  attractions,  should  show  such  a  dislike  to 
appear  in  public.  He  began  to  wonder  if  she  could 
be  fearful  of  exposing  her  good  looks  to  comments 
and  comparisons.  It  argued  a  self-consciousness  which 
he  would  rather  not  have  noticed  in  his  wife. 

He  could  know  nothing  of  her  hunger  for  seeing 
a  comedy,  or  for  joining  in  a  dance,  or  even  a  little 
acting — a  hunger  which  had  to  be  sternly  repressed 
from  her  fear  of  being  seen,  and  possibly  recognized, 
by  somebody  in  a  crowded  assembly.  Concerts,  she 
said,  made  her  head  ache,  and  pictures  tired  her  eyes. 
But  as  time  went  on,  her  nature,  which  was  independent 
and  merry,  asserted  itself  more  than  ever. 
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She  was  more  like  the  old  Polly  than  she  had  ever 
been  before,  as  she  shook  her  head  at  Ralph,  making 
her  strange  assertions,  and  screwing  up  her  face 
with  a  comical  expression.  "  I  was  never  consistent, " 
she  said,  with  a  little  inoue^  "  consistency  is  so  slow." 

It  was  a  relief  to  throw  off  the  mask  ever  so 
little,  and  she  was  already  responsive  to  the  new 
influences  which  were  acting  on  her.  But  even  now 
she  had  to  be  careful.  Never  again  could  she  take 
refuge  in  what  had  once  been  so  natural  to  her,  a 
guileless  transparency  of  speech.  Her  dimples,  and 
her  piquant  expression  would  sometimes  change  to 
melancholy,  but  these  changes  only  added  to  the 
fascination  she  had  begun  to  exercise.  There  w^as 
something  unusual  about  Mrs.  Carlyon,  which  made 
her  husband,  with  all  his  simplicity,  w'onder  a  little. 
The  black  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  uncommonly  large, 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  think  that  these,  wath 
the  shade  beneath  the  eyelids,  were  not,  perhaps, 
altogether    natural,    nor    that    the    complexion,    which 
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had  been  sunburnt  and  was  now  sometimes  white  as  milk, 
or  the  hair,  with  its  red  and  brown  tints  modified — 
so  that  it  was  sometimes  yellow  in  the  amber  light 
— were  due  to  artifice.  The  old  idea  of  imitating 
Azalea  always  haunted  her,  for  perhaps,  as  she  said 
to  herself,  someone  who  had  seen  them  act  at  "  'Frisco  " 
might  recognize  her.  It  behoved  her  to  be  on  her  guard, 
and  to  remember  that  Polly  was  dead.  But,  as  she 
acknowledged  to  herself,  she  could  not  be  always  shut 
up,  and  her  interest  in  the  milliners'  and  the  jewellers' 
shops  got  the  better  of  her.  "  If  you  were  at  Venice," 
laughed  Ralph,  "  you  w^ould  care  more  for  the  covered 
archways  than  for  St.  Mark's  itself."  Yet  when  she 
visited  the  shops  she  still  was  thickly  veiled,  though 
the  weather  was  hot.  As  for  the  tickets  for  private 
views,  and  the  cards  for  soirees,  she  treated  them 
with  the  same  indifference  which  she  displayed  towards 
the  dances.  "  You  must  not  w^onder.  I  am  odd,  they 
thought  me  odd  in  my  old  home.  I  believe,  after  all, 
you  like   me  to  be  odd,  and  you  sympathize  with  me 
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in  hating  to  be  questioned,"  she  explained,  so  comically 
that  Ralph  wondered  if  she  understood  the  charm  of 
that  piquant  little  nose  of  hers,  which  she  was  so 
fond  of  screwing  up  when  she  explained  her  oddities. 
And  when  a  well-known  leader  of  society  pressed 
her  more  than  once  to  come  to  her  "At  Homes," 
telling  her,  somewhat  affectedly,  that  she  had  heard  of 
her  fame  from  the  ^  Fourth  Estate,  which  was  threatening 
to  eat  up  all  others,"  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
firm  in  their  refusal.  "My  dear,"  he  said,  "you 
need  not  go  unless  you  like.  Leave  the  Fourth  Estate 
to  make  the  lords  temporal  and  spiritual  quake  in 
their  shoes.  You  are  not  the  only  person  whom  Lady 
de  Marsay  makes  up  her  mind  to  lionize.  For  my 
part,  I  would  rather  not  see  you  in  her  collection  of 
pet  beasts,  or  have  you  chattered  about  in  the  society 
papers.  I  am  glad  you  are  firm  in  not  having  your 
photograph  taken.  They  would  be  sticking  it  in  shop 
windows,  and  I  should  have  a  fit." 

They  both  laughed,  for  PoUy's  laugh  was  infectious, 
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and  the  understanding  between  them  was  considerably 
promoted  by  the  laughter.  But  one  day,  when  a  card 
came  for  a  charity  concert^  at  which  some  of  AVagner's 
music  was  to  be  performed,  Ralph  himself  grew  urgent. 

"  The  season  is  nearly  over,  and  you  have  heard 
no  good  music.  People  will  positively  get  suspicious, 
and  think  there  is  some  uncanny  reason  for  your 
hiding  yourself." 

She  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer,  especially  as 
he  pleaded,  "  Just  this  once,  to  please  me.  You  are 
better,  and  can  no  longer  make  the  excuse  of  delicacy. 
I  should  like  to  take  you  to  one  or  two  concerts 
before  we  leave." 

He  had  been  very  yielding  till  now,  but  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with 
his  virility  never  to  assert  himself.  And  one  of  those 
fits  of  self-assertion  came  upon  him  which  he  did  not 
know  how  to  explain,  for  he  was  a  man  not  much 
given  to  self-analysis.  It  might  have  had  something 
to    do    with   a   letter   from   his    sister,    in  which  ^liss 
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Carlyon,  after  commenting  on  his  wife's  eccentric  and 
Bohemian  ways,  begged  her  brother  to  assert  his 
authority  to  try  and  get  her  out  of  them,  as  comments 
were  already  being  made  at  her  expense. 

The  concert  given  for  charity  was  at  the  Earl  of 
Waterton's.  When  the  Carlyons  arrived  they  found 
the  big  draAving-rooms  densely  packed  with  a  crowd 
of  well-dressed  fashionables.  It  was  necessary  for 
Polly  to  take  one  of  the  smaller  chairs  in  a  conspicu- 
ous position  in  the  large  front  room,  as  the  rows 
of  seats  in  the  back  of  the  room  were  already  filled. 
The  front  chairs,  facing  a  small  impromptu  plat- 
form— decorated  with  hothouse  plants — had  been  left 
partially  unoccupied. 

The  singing  and  recitations  were  to  be  varied  by 
four-part  songs,  said  to  be  given  with  exquisite  taste  and 
finish  by  men  who  were  accustomed  to  sing  together, 
and  who  had  brought  new  melodies  into  fashion. 

"  They  have  only  lately  arrived  in  England,  but  they 
made   some   sensation    by   their  singing  in  Melbourne 
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and  Sydney, "  explained  a  man  who  sat  near  to  the 
Carlyons.  "It  is  certainly  original;  they  can  imitate 
the  banjo  and  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments.  The 
other  day,  when  one  of  them  was  taking  the  air,  I  could 
have  sworn  that  there  was  a  flute  and  harp  accompaniment.* 

"There  is  something  primitive  and  almost  savage 
in  the  appearance  of  one  of  them,  at  least,"  was  the 
laughing  rejoinder  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing, "Do  look  at  the  big  bass." 

Mrs.  Carlyon  raised  her  eyes,  always  ready  for  a 
new  sensation.  It  was  a  little  difficult  for  her,  as 
she  was  placed,  to  look  up  at  the  singers  who  towered 
over  her  head — the  dais  on  which  they  stood  being 
raised  by  a  few  feet.  And  then  came  upon  her  the 
curious  sensation  of  being  on  the  borders  of  a  recol- 
lection, and  she  was  suddenly  aware  that  she  was 
becoming  sick  and  faint  with  the  hea\y  odour  of  the 
tuberoses  which  were  arranged  in  pots  close  beside 
her  on  the  platform,  and  which  seemed  to  blend  in  a 
queer   way  with  the  recollection.     The  blood  receded 
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suddenly  from  her  face,  and  she  bent  her  head  again 
as  she  caught  at  the  back  of  her  chair  as  if  to  keep 
herself  from  falling. 

What  was  it ;  what  could  it  be  ?  Surely  a  hideous 
dream!  A  something  forgotten,  like  a  corpse  which 
had  been  forced  down  into  the  depths  where  all 
dead  things  lie,  with  stones  piled  on  it  for  years,  but 
which  circumstances  had  drifted  up  again  till  it  was 
floating  face  uppermost — was  ready  to  touch  her 
with  its  ghastly  hand.  She  wanted  to  press  it  down 
again,  to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  cost;  but  like  a  train 
of  thought  which  has  hitherto  evaded  one,  but  which 
starts  into  being  at  the  mention  of  a  single  word, 
she  felt  there  might  be  no  getting  away  from  it ;  it 
might  remain  to  haunt  her  for  ever. 

It  was  remarked  by  some  of  the  musicians  present 
that  the  part-singing  was  not  up  to  its  usual  mark 
that  day,  and  that  the  bass  nearly  brought  the  other 
singers  to  grief,  by  not  taking  up  his  notes  with 
sufficient    promptitude,     while     the    notes    themselves 
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were  sometimes  wavering  and  sometimes  hoarse,  as 
if  he  were  suffering  from  a  cold. 

But  Mrs.  Carlyon  heard  nothing  of  the  perform- 
ance; she  was  only  aware  of  one  thing — her  feeling 
of  helplessness,  which  increased  her  aversion  for  the 
"  Bruin  "  who  had  once  been  so  kind  and  considerate 
to  her,  but  from  whom  she  had  fled  with  the  one 
idea  of  putting  the  sea  between  them  for  ever.  The 
aversion  amounted  now  to  an  implacable  hatred, 
which  was  associated  with  a  great  fear,  and  which 
made  her  heart  beat  with  excitement  and  horror. 

"  No,  it  is  not  possible.  I  only  looked  up  for  a 
moment — and  I — I  am  so  thoroughly  changed  that 
recognition  would  be  most  difficult.  Why,  I  should 
hardly  have  known  him  myself — the  transformation  is  so 
great,"  she  said  to  herself  at  one  moment.  And  then  at 
the  next  she  thought,  with  an  attempt  to  rally  her  presence 
of  mind,  "  AVhat  does  it  matter — how  can  it  concern 
any  of  us  what  may  be  said  by  such  a  miserable  cad 
as  that — why  should  I  torment  myself  about  it  ?  " 
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"I  AM  faint,"  Polly  was  saying,  a  few  moments  after- 
wards, to  her  husband.  "  I  fancy  it  must  be  the  smell 
of  the  flowers.  Can  it  be  possible  for  us  to  get  out 
without  attracting  attention  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
first  part?"  he  answered,  in  a  low  tone;  "there  is 
only  one  piece  more." 

Her  answer  was  half-articulate  and  her  face  was  turned 
away  from  him.  When  she  turned  it  round  he  could 
see  that  the  lips  twitched,  that  the  pretty  dark  grey 
eyes  were  unnaturally  distended,  and  that  she  seemed 
to    hold    herself   together   by  an  effort,  as  if  to  force 
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'  herself  to  endure.  "  Those  bewildering  things  of 
Wagner's  make  my  head  ache;  I  never  did  care  for 
that  elaborate  music,"  was  the  only  explanation  she 
gave  him,  as  if  she  was  angiy  with  him  for  preferring 
his  self-respect — his  regard  for  appearances,  or  whatever 
he  might  call  it — at  the  expense  of  her  need  in  that 
minute  of  agony. 

The  violinist  had  already  appeared  and  was  tuning 
his  instrument  to  the  piano.  This  performance  from 
Wagner's  "  Lohengrin  "  was  intended  to  be  the  jyiece 
de  resistance  of  the  programme.  It  was  awkward  to 
make  a  move,  but  Ralph  hesitated  no  longer,  upsetting 
a  chair  as  he  led  his  wife  from  the  crowded  room  to 
the  doorway,  yet  feeling  that  the  ghastly  hue  of  her 
cheeks  would  be  sufficient  apology  for  their  sudden 
exit  at  such  an  unpropitious  moment.  When  thev 
reached  the  hall  she  astonished  him  by  expressing 
her  determination  not  to  drive  but  to  walk.  He  was 
afraid  that  the  flunkeys  gathered  about  the  street- 
door  would  be  a  good  deal  astonished,  when,  refusing 
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all  offers  of  assistance,  she  drew  deep  breaths  of  the 
outside  air  as  she  almost  stumbled  into  the  street.  "  I 
am  better  already, "  she  said,  "  the  atmosphere  of  that 
room  was  stifling."  He  was  still  more  astonished 
when  she  walked  on  rapidly  by  herself,  telling  him  to 
dismiss  the  brougham. 

"These  fits  of  Bohemianism  are  tiresome,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  as  he  had  to  follow  at  a  rapid  pace, 
finding  it  difficult  to  overtake  her.  "  Nobody  ever 
knows  what  she  may  take  into  her  head  to  do  next." 
He  could  scarcely  guess  that  she  was  intentionally 
avoiding  him,  hoping  to  gain  time  before  he  could 
notice  that  she  had  received  a  shock.  It  was  long 
since  she  had  been  shaken  by  such  a  storm  of  con- 
flicting emotion.  Her  life  had  been  cushioned  and 
tapestried  and  plentifully  adorned  with  pretty  things. 
But  it  was  as  if  a  hand  had  been  stretched  from 
behind  the  arras  to  strike  at  her. 

She  had  been  enjoying  herself  a  little,  and  trying 
to   forget.     But   it   was  always  the  same — her  happi- 
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ness  was  like  the  china  with  which  she  had  tried  to 
surround  herself — one  might  only  touch  it  and  it  would 
fall  into  hundreds  of  pieces.  Once  again  she  had  been 
successful  in  compounding  the  matter  with  her  own 
conscience,  and  silencing  the  truisms  of  that  conscience. 
But  the  old  misery  was  to  return  in  a  still  more 
terrible  form.  She  resented  it  with  impatience.  She 
did  not  see  why  she  should  be  so  ill-starred  as  to 
suffer  all  her  life  for  an  act  committed  in  a  moment 
of  aberration;  that  was  how  it  had  come  to  look 
to    her. 

Her  love  of  the  world  had  never  been  great,  and 
she  told  herself  that  it  had  been  quickly  satiated  by 
the  kind  attentions  of  a  few  friends  whom  many 
women  would  call  dull.  But  she  was  weary,  very 
weary,  of  pretending  to  be  what  she  was  not  The 
same  dramatic  skill  which  she  had  used  in  making 
other  people  believe  that  her  intelligence  was  greater 
than  it  was,  had  also  proved  convenient  for  deceiv- 
ing   her  husband.     She  was  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
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the  knowledge  that  it  could  only  keep  off  danger  for 
a  time  from  her.  These  thoughts  came  to  her  as  she 
lay  wide-eyed,  during  that  sleepless  night,  with  a 
lamp  burning  beside  her  bed,  for  she  had  always 
insisted  on  having  a  light  since  the  horror  of  darkness 
had  assailed  her  after  the  birth  of  her  child. 
When  the  morning  came  she  had  arranged  her  plans, 
breakfasting  in  her  own  room,  and  not  showing  herself 
till  luncheon,  which  seemed  to  her  for  the  first  time 
an  interminably  dull  meal. 

The  chirruping  of  some  sparrows  seemed  to  annoy 
her.  "  How  I  should  like  to  hear  some  few  notes  from 
the  blackbirds  and  chaffinches!  They  might  twitter 
a  Httle  in  the  evenings  at  Woodlands,  still,  though  July 
is  half  over,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  more  to  herself 
than  to  Ralph,  "  and  they  will  not  sing  again  this  year. 
Well,  it  was  my  fault  to  come  away,  but  you  know 
how  the  doctor  insisted  on  it.  I  am  just  a  little 
sorry  ;  I  was  thinking  of  it  all  last  night.  And  I 
remembered   how   I   enjoyed  the  glories  of  the  spring 
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before  baby  was  born.  It  was  wjj  fault  to  hanker 
after  a  change ;  but  do  you  know — shall  I  tell  you 
a  secret? — I  believe,  after  all,  I  like  the  country  best?" 
And  forthwith  she  began  to  chatter  about  the  beauties 
which  they  had  missed  by  leaving  Forest  Hill.  She 
thought,  yes,  she  thought  she  liked  the  early  spring 
the  best — the  red-brown  tints  of  the  broken  banks — 
the  refreshing  smell  of  the  damp  earth,  the  young 
foliage  of  the  beech  and  larch,  the  wood  anemones 
and  cuckoo  flowers  waving  in  the  wind,  the  innocent 
faces  of  upturned  primroses,  and  the  pigeons  cooing 
in  the  mazes  of  the  wood. 

He  looked  at  her  in  a  puzzled  way,  after  this  burst 
of  unnecessary  eloquence,  faintly  aware  that  this  was 
not  her  natural,  spontaneous  self.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  she  had  shown  herself  a  true  woman,  in  being 
agitated  by  nerves  and  contradictory  impulses. 

"  But  you  could  not  have  cared  for  the  spring 
or  summer  very  much,"  he  said,  in  a  puzzled  way, 
trying  not  to  think  that  there  was  some  greater  trouble 
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than  appeared  on  the  surface  in  the  depths  of  those 
distressed  eyes — something  which  she  had  not  told 
him  and  did  not  mean  to  tell  him.  **  You  could  not 
really  have  cared,  or  you  would  not  have  been  so 
anxious  to  get  away. " 

His  matter-of-fact  answer  disturbed  such  compla- 
cency as  she  had  left.  She  was  toying  with  a  piece 
of  fancy  work,  but  the  reels  of  silk  and  the  scis- 
sors suddenly  fell  on  the  floor.  He  stooped  to  pick 
them  up,  as  she  answered,  somewhat  irritably, 

**  Don't  you  remember  how  ill  I  was  ?  A  sick  person 
is  restless,  fancying  first  one  thing  and  then  another. 
I  think,"  she  added,  with  one  of  her  rapid  changes 
of  voice,   *  that  I  am  a  little  sick,  even  now.  " 

"You  are  looking  pale,"  he  answered  sympathetic- 
ally, "  probably  the  air  of  London  does  not  suit  you 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  have  noticed  the  change 
in  your  appearance,  but  did  not  like  to  mention  it ; 
you  seemed  so  happy." 

The    tears    stood   in   her  eyes,  and  to  avoid  letting 
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her  see  that  he  had  noticed  them,  he  glanced  round 
the  room  and  made  some  joke  about  the  difficulty  of 
removing  all  the  pretty  things  she  had  collected,  from 
the  Persian  rugs  with  their  beautiful  Ijlendings  of 
colour,  to  the  blue  china  vases  of  which  he  had  tired, 
because  they  seemed  in  some  vague  way  to  be  connected 
with  her  whims. 

"What  a  pity  you  loaded  yourself  with  all  these 
impedimenta  /"  he  said,  conscious  that  she  had  never 
really  opened  her  heart  to  him,  even  in  a  room  which 
was  so  favourable  to  expansion  of  the  heart,  and  tr\4ng 
to  put  away  from  him  that  worrying  sort  of  dis- 
content— so  difficult  to  define — which  he  had  had  more 
than  once  in  the  presence  of  the  men  who  frequented 
her  society.  "  I  thought  that  this  was  your  salon  and 
you  Avere  its  Queen.  Surely  something  must  have 
happened  to  make  you  so  anxious  to  return  to  Woodlands 
before  the  Season  is  quite  over?" 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  it  seemed  as  if  she  hardly 
heard  what  he  said,  and  in  the  interval  which  elapsed 
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the  necessity  for  having  the  question  answered  had 
been  forgotten  by  him. 

But  the  bait  had  been  skilfully  laid,  and  when  she 
murmured,  "I  should  Hke  to  go  home,"  his  face  ht 
up  at  once.  "Home  is  always  home,"  he  repeated 
complacently,  "  though  we  have  wasted  the  flowers  as 
as  well  as  the  birds'  songs  this  year. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  will  seem  to  you  a  trifle  flat 
to  go  back  just  now,  when  the  six  wrecks  are  hardly 
over  and  everybody  is  away  ?  They  will  be  going  to 
the  seaside,"  he  added. 

"  Everybody  here  is  too  clever :  they  are  not  clever  at 
Forest  Hill ;  I  think  they  are  stupid,  but  I  want  to  be 
stupid  all  by  myself — with  you — for  a  change, "  was  her 
unexpected  answer.  It  pleased  him  so  much  that  he 
laughed  outright.  He  had  always  admitted  that  there  was 
something  abnormal  about  her,  not  only  different  from 
other  w^omen,  but  as  if  she  belonged  to  another  world,  and 
his  admiration  had  been  excited  by  the  very  fact  of  this 
novelty.     He  was  quite  ready  to  try  stupidity  with  her. 
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"  So  vou  are  tired  of  all  this  cleverness.  Perhaps 
you  doubt  its  existence  as  much  as  I  do,  and  will  be 
glad  to  return  to  the  cabbages,"  he  said,  as  he  fondled 
her,  till,  in  another  moment,  he  was  frightened,  as 
she  burst  into  sudden  tears  and  hid  her  face  on  his 
shoulders,  crying,  "  Take  me  back ;  I  feel  as  if  I 
cannot  breathe  here  any  longer  ! " 

The  excitement  seemed  lo  augur  a  hypochondriacal 
state  which  might  certainly  be  increased  by  lingering 
in  a  close  atmosphere.  And  the  heat  in  London  was 
undeniably  great.  Still,  he  was  vexed  to  think  that 
she,  the  mother  of  his  child,  should  yield  so  easily 
to  this  hypochondria  of  modern  times,  first  liking  a 
thing  and  then  hating  it,  and  hankering  after  some- 
thing new,  with  the  element  of  satiety  entering  so 
quickly  into  her  life.  Meanwhile,  she  sat  in  the  house 
more  than  ever,  spending  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
in  the  nursery. 

"What's  the  use  of  thinking?"  she  would  say  to 
herself :     "  it's    a    tiresome    habit    of    this    nineteenth. 
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century.  We  all  give  way  to  thinking  and  worrying 
too  much.  It's  a  bad  habit — a  horrid  habit,  which  is 
gaining  on  me.  All  this  sort  of  bother  is  frightfully 
exhausting;  it  tells  on  one — it  takes*  it  out  of  one — it 
would  soon  make  one  grow  ugly."  And  then,  pushing 
back  her  hair  from  her  aching  forehead,  she  would 
go  in  search  of  the  baby. 

But  even  the  baby  could  not  often  cure  that  vicious 
headache,  which  was  like  a  live  thing — pounding  at 
her  as  if  it  had  a  separate  existence  of  its  own.  It 
was  useless  to  look  back,  with  a  sort  of  wondering 
envy,  to  the  time  when  she  had  had  such  crude  ideas 
about  the  actual  demarcations  between  right  and  wrong. 
If  she  could  only  descend  again  out  of  the  civilized  order 
of  human  beings,  and  divest  herself  of  some  of  those 
finishing  touches  of  civilization  which  had  modified  so 
many  of  her  former  tendencies — if  she  could  but  get 
back  to  that  rudimentary  state  of  being,  when  she 
had  not  been  troubled  with  the  pricks  and  twitches  of  a 
troublesome   conscience — how  thankful  she  would  be ! 

VOL.    II.  9 
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It  was  not  natural,  it  was  not  healthy.  Indeed, 
when  the  reaction  came,  and  Ralph  remembered  the 
doctor's  advice,  he  doubted  if  he  were  right  to  give  way 
to  these  sudden  fancies  at  all.  And  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  humoured  his  wife  by  writing  to  his  friends, 
telling  them  that  he  and  Lea  would  be  fully  occupied, 
during  the  next  few  days,  with  preparations  for  the 
flitting. 

Meanwhile,  his  uncomfortable  feeHng  about  those 
other  men  who  had  been  on  such  intimate  terms  with 
her,  was  mollified,  but  not  entirely  destroyed.  It 
still  existed,  like  the  glow  of  embers  which  might 
leap  up  into  flames  if  stirred  by  some  meddlesome 
hand. 

Lea,  as  he  acknowledged  to  himself,  had  been  a 
perfect  wife,  blameless  in  all  respects  in  her  conduct 
to  her  husband  and  her  child,  and  yet  she  had  revelled 
in  compliments  from  those  other  men,  and  had  not 
hesitated  to  appropriate  those  delicately-veiled  flat- 
teries,   which   were   nauseous   to   him,   but  which  had 
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become  almost  necessary  to  her  existence.  And  she 
was  undeniably  vain  ;  for  had  he  not  often  seen  her 
admiring  herself,  and  dressing  herself  in  fresh  costumes — 
posed  before  an  arrangement  of  looking-glasses  in  her 
bedroom,  and  studying  the  fall  of  her  shoulders,  the 
arrangement  of  her  hair,  and  the  poise  of  her  head, 
as  if  she  had  nothing  else  to  do  ?  Phillis  was  probably 
right,  for  although  Lea  was  only  making  her  arrange- 
ments for  leaving  To^vn,  she  was  yawning  already 
from  sheer  ennui,  though  she  talked  of  being  so  fond 
of  Forest  Hill.  His  confidence  in  her  had  somehow 
received  a  shake.  And  he  who  had  been  always  so 
ready  to  minister  to  her  luxuries,  now  looked  with  a 
distaste  which  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  conceal,  at 
the  rich  laces,  the  filigree  bonnet,  the  dainty  gloves, 
the  dressing-bag  which  he  knew  to  be  heavy  with 
scent  bottles,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  a 
petted  and  extravagant  woman. 

"  Stop  a  minute — there  is  my  jewel-case,  Marie — be 
careful  not  to  let  it  out  of  your  hands — and  have  you 
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forgotten  my  embroidered  slippers?  Are  you  quite 
sure  you  have  forgotten  nothing?  "  he  heard  her  giving 
her  instructions,  as  she  stepped  into  the  first-class  car- 
riage. And  instinctively  his  thoughts  went  back  to 
Eleanor  in  her  novice's  dress,  and  Phillis  in  her  old- 
fashioned  simplicity.  And  he  sighed  a  little  as  he 
followed  his  wife  into  the  railway  carriage. 


part  IV. 

CHAPTER  I. 

HOME    AGAIN. 

AVooDLANDS  had  seldom  looked  more  beautiful  than 
when  the  Carlyons  returned  to  it  at  the  end  of  July. 
The  heat,  M'hich  had  been  aggressive  in  London,  was 
scarcely  felt  in  the  shady  garden,  where  the  air,  soft 
as  velvet,  was  laden  with  the  scent  of  flowers. 

It  was  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  it  was  home — 
at  least  for  a  time.  Ralph  felt  that  an  uglier  place 
would  have  been  beautiful  when  it  was  home — their 
home,  to  which  no  intruder  need  be  admitted.  It 
was  a  little  while  before  he  noticed  that  his  wife 
was  restless,  and  that  she  had  lost  that  perfect  ease 
of    manner   and    that    charm    of    wedded  youth  which 
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had  distinguished  her  in  London.  For,  first  of  all, 
she  only  seemed  to  be  very  busy,  flitting  backwards 
and  forwards  to  see  to  things  for  herself  and  consult 
with  the  housekeeper  in  the  kitchen. 

The  excuse  of  having  plenty  to  do  accounted  for 
her  restlessness.  But  afterwards,  when  Phillis  returned, 
and  when  this  constant  occupation  was  taken  away 
from  her,  Ralph  could  not  guess  at  any  reason  for 
her  occasional  irritability.  It  was  the  irritability  of  a 
woman  who  could  never  allow  herself  time  to  think, 
and  who  was  conscious  of  projecting  needle-rocks 
a-head,  which  might  make  themselves  felt  as  the  tide 
abated.  A  secret  dread  had  taken  hold  of  her — a 
dread  as  if  the  higher  powers  were  against  her — and 
which  was  more  terrible  for  her  than  the  dread  of 
the  poor  and  beautiful  ghost  she  imagined  to  be 
haunting  Woodlands.  One  of  the  alterations  she  had 
insisted  on  making,  when  she  adorned  the  rooms 
with  the  articles  of  virtu  which  she  had  purchased 
in    London,    was    that  of  changing  her  own  bedroom. 
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No  one  suspected  the  cause,  just  as  no  one  knew 
that  she  was  smitten  with  a  nameless  terror  of  a  more 
tangible  nature  than  the  shadow  which  she  had 
fancied  to  be  near  her.  The  very  air  seemed  to  ring 
with  this  new  fear,  the  very  sunshine  shamed  her. 
For  there  was  no  more  juggling  with  conscience,  or 
persuading  herself  that  facts  were  not  as  they  really 
were.  It  was  anything  but  cheering  to  meet  that  past 
face  to  face  which  she  had  so  determinately  put  away, 
trying  her  hardest  to  cover  it  up  with  the  debris  of  new 
excitements,  and  to  find  it  here  as  in  London,  suddenly 
unearthed  and  staring  at  her  with  ghastly  eyes. 

"  Would  Ben  find  her  out,  and  track  her  to  her 
retreat — was  it  possible  he  had  spotted  her?"  she 
asked  herself  in  wild  alarm,  with  a  return  to  her 
former  slang.  And  then  she  would  remind  herself 
with  bitterness  that  she  had  forced  her  way  into  a 
world  in  which  she  had  no  right,  a  world  which  was 
tyrannical  and  sternly  judging,  fit  for  nothing  which  was 
unruly,  passionate,  and  impulsive,  like  her  storm-driven 
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self.  The  images  impressed  on  the  sensitive  plate  of 
memory,  ready  to  be  reproduced  in  darkness  or  in 
solitude,  assailed  her  more  than  ever. 

Hitherto  she  had  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  the  step  she  had  taken — no  harm  in 
her  marrying  this  man  who  loved  her  with  such  an 
absorbing  passion,  but  now  she  saw  the  selfishness  of 
her  weak  compliance  and  knew  that  she  ought  to  have 
refused  to  link  her  life  with  anyone's.  He  had  borne 
with  her  in  London,  when  she  had  trodden  on  some 
of  his  pet  prejudices,  and  he  bore  with  her  now,  though 
he  felt  that  her  occasional  outbreaks  of  temper  were 
deo^radino;  to  the  dignitv  of  his  home. 

For  Phillis,  as  usual,  jarred  upon  her,  though  Polly 
tried  to  look  upon  the  old  maid  as  an  ancient  fossil, 
remote  from  ordinary  experience.  Poor  Phillis  meant 
to  be  kind  and  helpful  and  could  not  know  that  her 
odd,  stilted  manners,  her  slow  methods  of  speech,  even 
when  she  was  feeling  deeply,  and  the  way  in  which 
she   held    herself   aloof   from  everything  of  which  she 
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did  not  quite  approve,  were  objectionable  to  a  woman 
of  her  sister-in-law's  turbulent  experiences.  Perhaps,  if 
Cousin  Eleanor  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood,  Lea 
would  not  have  felt  so  keenly  the  chill  of  her  daily 
encounter  with  the  stiff  maiden  lady  who  could  not 
understand  her  in  the  least.  She  saw  in  Phillis  the 
representative  of  a  good  many  other  comfortable,  pious, 
and  self-satisfied  women,  with  whom  she  would  be 
constantly  thrown  in  contact  at  Forest  Hill — women 
who,  no  doubt,  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  from 
whom  she  felt  insulated  to  such  an  extent  that  whole 
gulfs  of  personality  seemed  to  interpose  betw^een  them. 
The  very  presence  of  Phillis  which  had  been  toler- 
able before,  seemed,  in  her  present  state  of  unreasonable 
revolt,  to  intensify  her  sensation  of  being  cruelly  and 
terribly  alone.  The  little  cut  and  dried  axioms,  which 
were  intended  to  improve  her  mind,  gave  her  an 
hysterical  sensation  of  having  a  ball  in  her  throat — a 
sensation  which  she  attempted  to  relieve  by  catching 
her  child  in  her  arms  and  smothering  it  with  passionate 
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kisses.  "What  a  pity  that  some  people  did  not  always 
remain  babies !  "  she  cried,  trying  in  vain  to  keep 
that  bad  temper  within  bounds  which  had  never  been 
hers  before,  but  which  now  almost  imperceptibly  jarred 
on  others.  For  even  w^hen  she  controlled  her  tongue, 
she  could  not  prevent  herself  from  lapsing  into  fits  of 
dreamy  silence,  her  spirit  being  visibly  absent  from 
the  body  which  it  was  supposed  to  inhabit. 

Ralph  was  kindness  itself,  rejoicing  to  have  her 
back  again  in  the  country  which  he  loved,  and  feel- 
ing himself  in  full  possession  of  his  treasm^e.  And 
yet  she  asked  herself,  "  Why  did  I  ever  marr}' 
him?  Why,  oh,  w-hy  didn't  I  keep  firmly  to  my  original 
idea?  Why  was  I  not  content  with  a  platonic 
friendship?  " 

"  Let  us  travel,  let  us  go  abroad — not  back  to 
London,  but  to  some  country  far  away,  Italy  or  the 
Tyrol — or  to  America,  for  the  sake  of  the  voyage," 
she  said,  some  weeks  afterwards,  obliterating,  by  her 
wild    demand,    all    Ralph's    pleasant  consciousness   of 
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full  content  in  returning,  as  it  were,  to  the  old,  patriarchal, 
family  life. 

He  gazed  at  her  with  surprise,  knowing  nothing  of 
her  desire  to  annihilate  the  past  and  escape  to  some 
quiet  nook  where  she  might  be  unstirred  by  painful 
memories.  "  You  are  never  quite  like  other  people. 
The  other  day  you  were  so  anxious  to  come  to  Wood- 
lands— and  now !  Well,  nobody  can  answer  for  these 
odd  sort  of  notions  of  yours." 

He  spoke  almost  sternly.  These  little  eccentricities, 
which  he  had  always  observed  in  her,  were  beginning 
to  be  accentuated.  ''One  would  think  you  were  ill. 
Why  cannot  you  sit  still?  It  makes  me  nervous, 
though  I  am  not  given  that  way,"  he  continued  in  a 
bantering  tone,  as  he  saw  her  walking  about  the  room 
and  fingering  the  various  articles  which  lay  on  the 
drawing-room  table.     "Do  let  those  things  alone." 

She  sat  down  to  please  him,  but  her  hands  were 
still  moving  restlessly,  toying  with  her  watch-chain  or 
the    buttons    on    her    dress.     It    seemed    to    her   like 
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restraint  to  be  even  obliged  to  sit  still  Avhen  she  wished 
to  move  about;  it  was  a  part  of  the  subjection  of 
women  to  be  forced  to  conform  to  these  modern  social 
usages.  She  had  found  it  easy  and  amusing  to  })er- 
sonate  a  part  in  London,  but  asked  herself  if  it  were 
possible  for  her,  after  the  life  she  had  led,  to  under- 
stand these  niceties,  these  small  and  subtle  distinc- 
tions of  domestic  etiquette,  on  which  Philhs  was  so 
fond  of  enlarging. 

"Do  let  us  be  free  from  that  demon  Propriety,  that 
horrible  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  lays  her  cold  finger  on 
everything  in  this  country,"  she  answered,  with  a  httle 
sigh. 

Ralph  did  not  know  her  in  this  flighty  mood ;  it 
was  worse  than  the  role  which  she  had  adopted  in 
Town;  she  herself  felt  it  to  be  less  endurable.  If 
she  could  only  be  placid  and  even,  like  the  good 
women  around  her,  who  ordered  their  dinners,  scolded 
their  maids,  kissed  their  children  morning  and  evening, 
went  to  church  once  a  week,  and  received  their  friends 
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on  a  regulated  "  day !  "  Their  lives  might  be  prosy, 
yet  how  blessed  was  prose,  when  one  could  shun  all 
the  works  of  the  devil,  and  be  certain  of  heaven  at 
last!  But,  oh,  to  be  rent  to  pieces  like  this,  with  a 
core  of  fire  at  her  heart ;  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
sort  of  terror  in  the  midst  of  a  happiness  which 
could  not  be  trusted;  to  find  'her  life  shaping  itself 
in  a  way  which  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  go  back ; 
to  be  losing  the  simpler  tone  which  was  natural  to 
her  character  and  to  be  forced  into  unwilling  insincerities  ; 
how  terrible  it  was  !  She  was  not  naturally  insincere, 
indeed,  she  told  herself  she  was  the  last  woman  who 
would  ivillingli)  be  guilty  of  insincerities.  But  to  be 
conscious  every  day  of  retrograding  to  a  lower  level, 
with  no  middle  path  possible  for  her — all  this  was 
likely  to  lead  to  creeping  paralysis  of  soul  and  mind. 
She  went  through  it  mechanically,  as  if  in  a  dream. 
She  was  neither  glad  nor  sorry  when  she  found  that 
she  had  lived  down  the  sort  of  gossip  which  once 
annoyed   her,   that  the  country  people  began  to  make 
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advances  to  her,  that  she  even  received  an  invitation 
to  take  a  prominent  stall  at  a  fancy  bazaar,  which 
was  to  be  held  in  American  tents  on  Lady  de  Marsay's 
lawn,  where  the  other  women  who  presided  at  stalls 
were  to  be  dressed  in  fancy  costumes.  More  than 
one  of  the  ladies  came  to  Mrs.  Carlyon  to  consult  her 
about  the  dresses;  nothing  could  be  more  friendly 
than  their  attitude  to  her  lately ;  especially  when  they 
gossiped  over  afternoon  tea. 

"  I  do  not  take  to  any  of  them  ;  I  do  not  like  their 
talk,"  she  said  passionately  to  Ralph.  "How,"  she 
asked,  "  did  those  people  expect  to  be  judged  them- 
selves, if  they  meted  out  such  harsh  judgment  to 
others  who  had  not  deserved  it? — how  could  they  hold 
charity  bazaars  for  sending  out  missions  to  the  heathen, 
when,  if  they  were  Christians,  they  ought  to  be  pure, 
unselfish,  and  forgiving?" 

For  that  was  what  Polly  understood  Christianity  to 
mean,  as  she  explained — chafing  against  the  Pharisaism 
that  was  condemnatory  and  revolting. 
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He  did  not  encourage  her,  he  thought  all  such 
speculation  morbid. 

"It  was  fit,"  as  he  explained,  "for  women  to 
keep  up  the  standard  of  propriety  amongst  themselves, 
they  could  not  be  too  particular,  the  judgment  of 
society  in  the  main  was  sure  to  be  right."  He  even 
added  that  there  were  certain  things  which  women 
should  never  excuse  in  other  women. 

"  It  is  because  you  are  still  nervous  and  rather  out 
of  health,  that  you  take  the  part  of  all  the  black 
sheep  when  you  are  such  a  white  sheep  yourself," 
he  said,  as  he  kissed  her. 

Only  then  did  she  know  the  full  terror  of  what 
she  had  done ;  but  as  she  yielded  to  his  embrace  and 
let  her  aching  head  lie  back  in  safety  on  his  shoulder, 
she  swore  to  herself  that  he  should  never  know.  He 
had  been  good  to  her — persistently  good  and  indulgent 
through  all  her  vagaries — even  when  she  had  tried 
him  more  than  once  by  the  strange  impulses  to  which 
she    had   yielded,    in  her  abortive  efforts  to  treat  life 
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as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  theatre,  made  up  of  scenic 
effects,  which  might  help  her  to  forget  the  past. 
Ah,  there  were  possibiKties  in  a  nature  like  his ! 
Something  told  her  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances he  might  be  unflinching  as  iron ;  it  would 
not  do  to  try  him.  The  uncertainty  which  had 
sometimes  existed  in  her  mind,  as  to  whether  there 
w^as  anyone  to  whom  she  could  be  really  confidential, 
died  out  altogether,  condemning  her  to  loneliness 
for  ever. 

She  loved  her  husband  for  his  uprightness,  and  now 
that  she  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  right- 
eousness she  was  certain  that  she  would  not  care  for 
him  so  much  if  he  abated  it  in  one  iota.  The  punish- 
ment must  be  hers,  as  the  sin  had  been  hers  alone, 
but  it  should  not  affect  his  happiness.  If  necessary 
she  would  lie — at  the  risk  of  damning  her  own  soul, 
and  her  life  should  be  one  round  of  penance  by  which 
she  would  blot  out  the  ill  deed. 

"Well,    I   suppose   you   are  right,"  she  said,   ''but 
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it  is  hard  on — what  you  call — the  black  sheep,  one 
can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  them." 

And  there  was  a  look  of  abstraction  in  her  face. 
Only  lately  he  had  noticed  that  earnest  depth  in  her 
eyes,  as  if  she  were  looking  far  away,  and  always 
occupied  with  some  subject  which  she  did  not  attempt 
to  share  with  him.  He  thought  it  was  an  increase 
of  earnestness  in  her  spiritual  nature — coupled  it  with 
her  readiness  to  go  to  the  little  church  alone  w^hen  no 
one  else  frequented  it,  and  he  hesitated,  with  a  sort  of 
reverence,  to  question  her  about  it. 

He  did  not  even  question  her  about  her  charities. 
The  troublesome  impecuniosity  which  she  had  known 
in  the  past  made  her  kind  to  others  and  their  neces- 
sities. As  a  rule  she  went  at  once,  when  anyone 
who  was  in  trouble  wanted  to  see  her. 

But    something    seemed    to    weigh    down    her    feet 

when,  late  one  day,  one  of  her  servants  came  to  her 

with   a   message :    "  A  poor  man,  please'm,  as  ses  he 

has    known  better  days,  and  'as  been  told  by  Parson 
VOL.   II.  10 
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Jameson  as  he'd  best  apply  to  you,  is  awaitin'  in  the 
hall.     He  ses  he  comes  from  Lunnon." 

"Show  him  into  the  study,"  was  her  answer,  and 
though  her  feet  felt  in  that  odd  way  as  if  they  were 
weighted  down  with  lead,  she  would  not  allow  herself 
to  yield  to  any  absurd  presentiment. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE   BEGGAR   COMES. 


When  Mrs.  Carlyon  opened  the  door  a  man  stood 
before  her,  clothed  like  a  beggar.  He  was  tall  and 
large,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  chest,  big  hairy 
hands,  and  big  feet.  He  had  frayed  shirt-cuffs  and 
shabby  boots,  brown  from  the  want  of  blacking,  and 
his  hair  was  sadly  in  need  of  the  hair-dresser's  shears. 
His  black  moustache  was  longer  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  from  his  constant  habit  of  gnawing  it  in  fits  of 
despondency.  Yet,  withal,  he  was  a  handsome  man, 
of  a  type  which  is  finely  animal;  though  something  in 
the  expression  of  the  deep-set  and  piercing  eyes  seemed 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  soul  that  had  been 
through  torments. 
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Mrs.  Carlyon  stood  at  the  threshold  of  the  door- 
way, unable  to  advance  or  even  to  go  back.  Her 
knees  knocked  together.  It  was  seldom  she  had  known 
fear,  and  she  tried  to  shake  it  off  her.  But  the  effort 
was  useless.  Even  when  the  sound  of  the  man's  voice 
startled  her  as  if  from  a  dream,  she  was  still  riveted 
to  the  spot,  feeling  as  if  she  had  known  all  about  his 
coming  in  some  former  state  of  existence.  As  to  her 
present  life,  it  seemed  to  have  lost  its  continuity.  Her 
head  ached  and  throbbed  in  her  effort  to  unravel  the 
tangled  tlii-eads  of  destiny. 

For  a  moment  the  man,  too,  stood  irresolute,  but 
when  he  said  to  her  in  a  penetrating,  suave  tone  of 
voice,  accompanied  by  a  grim  smile  which  betrayed 
his  cynicism,  "  I  suppose  I  am  the  last  man  on  earth 
whom  your  ladyship  wished  to  see,  "  she  was  utterly 
unable  to  answer  him. 

Then,  as  if  by  a  savage  instinct,  he  broke  the 
bounds  of  conventionality.  "  Devilish  uncomfortable, 
I   admit,    but  what  if  I  meant  it  to  be  so  ?  "  he  said 
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in  a  low  voice,  as  he  came  a  step  or  two  nearer  to 
her  and  quietly  closed  the  door,  watching  her  with 
the  same  sort  of  grim  satisfaction,  as  she  tottered 
into  the  nearest  chair,  her  face  pale  as  ashes  and  her 
lips  white.  "  Yes ;  it  struck  me  that  the  results  might 
be  unpleasant  if  I  appeared.  There  have  been  times 
since  I  found  ye  out  when  I  have  tried  to  leave  ye 
alone,  but  I  could  hold  out  no  longer." 

She  did  not  ask  how  he  had  managed  to  trace  her, 
though  she  bowed  her  head  like  a  horse  which  quiv- 
ers under  the  lash.  Yet  she  said  to  herself  in 
another  moment :  What  nonsense  it  was  !  AVhy  should 
she  be  afraid  of  this  new  thing  which  had  come  into 
her  life?  Had  she  not  known  it  would  some  day  or 
other  be  coming?  Ben  might  make  what  assertions 
he  pleased:  her  husband  would  never  believe  him. 
The  woman  he  had  known  was  dead  and  buried ;  had 
he  not  seen  her  name  on  the  grave-stone  ?  She  raised 
her  head,  meaning  to  ask  him  the  question,  but  her 
sense   of  loathing  seemed  to  catch  her  by  the  throat. 
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Could  she  succeed  in  disguising  it?  It  was  plainly 
to  her  interest  to  do  so.  She  had  almost  betrayed 
herself  by  her  quick  look  and  a  contemptuous  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  Remembering  her  profound  scorn 
for  this  fellow,  his  vulgarities,  and  his  endearments, 
and  how  it  was  her  own  sin  which  for  a  time  had 
put  her  in  his  power,  she  was  only  able  to  whisper. 
"Polly  is  dead,  I  am  only  Azalea  Carlyon." 

"  With  Azalea's  yellow  locks  and  Polly's  eyes  ?  "  he 
responded,  with  bitter  and  mocking  laughter. 

"  So  you  came  to  spy  on  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lady, "  he  answered  roughly,  eyeing  her 
almost  jauntily.  "  Ah,  look  at  yourself — it  isn't  only 
the  dress — it's  the  air  of  the  aristocrat :  but  I  may 
as  well  speak  to  you  quite  freely.  I  came  to  spy  on 
you  to  some  purpose." 

Her  sense  of  repulsion  was  stronger  than  ever,  and 
she  was  unable  to  keep  it  out  of  her  speaking  face, 
She  felt  as  if  she  were  physically  consc*-^  of  the 
pride  which  was  stiffening  her  limbs. 
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"Well,  how  did  you  manage  it — the  dye  you  use 
for  your  hair  is  an  uncommonly  good  one — I  suppose 
you  had  to  blanch  your  tresses  first?  Polly  was  fatter 
than  you  are;  you  have  grown  thinner  and  paler — did 
tight-lacing  do  it?  And  you  are  taller  than  you  used 
to  be — do  you  manage  it  with  springs  in  the  heels?" 

She  shrank  in  vain  from  the  man's  rough  catechism. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  her 
fine  lady's  sensibihties,  and  that  he  was  merciless  to 
her  squeamishness.  "Yes,  you  are  a  beauty,"  he 
continued,  with  that  improved  speech  which  he  had 
cultivated  on  coming  to  England,  but  which  he  had 
tried  to  throw  off  for  a  time,  as  incompatible  with 
the  beggar's  disguise;  "but  your  beauty  is  like  the 
Dead  Sea  ashes,  principally  in  the  rind.  If  one  goes 
deeper,  one  tastes  the  ashes;  and  don't  you  flatter 
yourself,  Poll,  that  you  are  so  superior  to  me,  for  we 
are  tarred  with  the  same  brush." 

"  They  say  you  are  a  success,"  she  answered,  with  a 
vague  attempt  at  mollifying  him,  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 
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"  Yes,  I  am  on  a  fair  way  to  fame ;  but  the  apothe- 
osis has  come  too  late  for  my  own  happiness ;  not 
too  late  for  my  revenge." 

*How  will  your  revenge  help  you?" 

*  I  could  send  you  to  quod  if  I  liked ;  but  I'll  not  be 
so  mean  as  to  do  that.  I'll  be  satisfied  when  I  have 
destroyed  your  happiness.  I  shall  succeed  in  putting 
some  pretty  little  spokes  in  yom'  domestic  wheels." 

"  How  so  ? "  she  almost  whispered ;  "  how  would  a 
rupture  between  us  help  your  purposes?" 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  he  will  ever  forgive 
you  for  taking  him  in  by  such  a  rotten  pretence  with 
a  false  name.  Your  husband  will  feel  as  if  he  is 
married  to  a  corpse,"  he  sneered  again. 

She  shivered.  "  And  if  I  deny  all  your  assertions — 
if  I  say  they  are  simple  coincidences? — you  know  you 
have  no  proofs,"   she  asked  hoarsely,  with  dry  lips. 

"  Unfortunately  for  that  I  have  your  letters — your 
photograph.  Oh,  I  laid  my  plans  well  I  I  never 
believed  you    were    dead.     But  I  toiled  like  a  slave, 
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vowing  I  would  bring  you  to  my  feet.  There  is  no 
solid  work  accomplished  without  some  effort,  but  mine 
has  been  a  pretty  straight  career,  from  small  beginnings 
in  America  and  the  Colonies  to  something  like  success 
here  in  England.  But  I  never  tasted  the  sweets  of 
getting  on  till  that  day  I  met  you  at  the  concert." 

This  time  the  thrust  had  gone  home ;  her  features 
became  suddenly  hollowed  and  pinched  as  if  with  age. 
The  props  to  which  she  trusted  had  all  given  way ;  there 
was  misgiving  and  trouble  in  her  large,  pathetic  eyes. 

Already  there  were  sounds  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs ; 
any  moment  they  might  wonder  at  her  long  interview 
with  this  beggar,  and  either  Phillis  or  Ralph  himself 
might  come  and  interrupt  them.  In  her  despair  she 
tried  evasion.  "You  are  not  the  kind-hearted  'Big 
Ben'  whom  we  knew — it  does  not  matter  which,  Polly 
or  Azalea — what  have  they  done  with  him?  They 
have  changed  him.  Ben  was  never  inplacable,  but 
generous  and  kind;  he  would  never  have  come  to 
insult  me — you  are  a  different  man." 
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"  If  there  is  any  change  in  me,  it  is  you  yourself 
who  effected  the  transformation,"  he  said,  with  a 
metalHc  ring  in  every  vibration  of  his  voice,  which 
made  her  fear  again  lest  somebody  should  be  attracted 
by  the  sound.  Then,  dropping  it,  he  added,  in  the  full, 
rich  tones  which  had  become  natural  to  him  from  constant 
practice,  "  My  Polly  said,  '  I  will  write  ;  who  knows  how 
soon  I  may  need  the  services  of  my  Bruin?'  She 
stroked  my  hand  as  she  said  it.  She  loved  me,  then — loved 
me;  yes;  as  Miranda  might  have  loved  Caliban  had  not 
the  Fates  chosen  that  Ferdinand  should  appear !  I  never 
had  any  admiration  for  that  nincompoop.  Tour  Ferdinand 
is  made  of  different  stuff — he  is  no  raw  boy,  but  a  man 
who  will  understand.     He  will  retiu'n  me  my  IMiranda. " 

It  had  been  easy  to  guess  at  all  the  bitterness 
which  underlay  his  swaggering  talk,  but,  alas !  it  was 
easier  still  to  make  sure  of  the  bhnd  passion  which 
still  existed  in  spite  of  everything,  and  threatened  to 
overwhelm  her,  so  that  the  beating  of  her  pulses  made 
her  feel  as  if  she  would  be  suffocated. 


CHAPTER  in. 


EEVENGE   IS    SWEET. 


It  was  a  few  days  afterwards  ;  a  long,  dreary  day 
towards  the  beginning  of  September,  with  grey,  dull 
clouds,  and  the  air  thick  and  oppressive.  Phiilis  had 
more  than  once  declared  that  she  was  certain  a  storm 
Avas  coming  on.  Not  only  the  physical  but  the  spirit- 
ual atmosphere  seemed  to  be  so  highly  charged  with 
electricity  that  it  acted  even  on  an  unimaginative 
woman  like  Miss  Carlyon  in  a  way  which  she  but 
dimly  comprehended,  making  her  guess,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  that  "  something  was  the  matter. "  It  had 
not  escaped  her  notice  that  Mrs.  Carlyon  had  been 
in  the  house  more  than  usual  during  the  last  few  days. 
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generally  going  out  for  a  lonely  ramble  towards  the 
evening. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  in  fact,  that  Polly  had 
promised  to  have  another  interview  with  the  stranger, 
who  insisted  on  lingering  about  the  neighbourhood — a 
tall,  unkempt-looking  man  who,  if  he  no  longer  dressed 
himself  like  a  beggar,  was  sufficiently  shabby  to  make 
it  noticeable  that  young  Mrs.  Carlyon  should  be 
acquainted  with  him,  barely  vouchsafing  a  nod  on  the 
one  day  to  the  greeting  of  her  queer-looking  friend, 
and  then  going  up  to  him  with  extended  hand  the 
next  time  she  met  him,  because  she  thought  it  the 
safest  way. 

There  were  gossips  to  take  notice  of  this  queer 
acquaintanceship,  and  to  retail  the  little  incident  to 
the  strait-laced  Phillis.  But  the  possibility  of  mischief 
arising  from  these  chance  encounters — though  a  means 
of  slow  torture,  hurtful  to  the  w^oman  who  had 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  such 
meetings — was  of  secondary  importance  to  the  hateful 
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necessity  of  keeping  an  appointment  which  Polly  had 
herself  proposed,  as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of 
her  persecutor. 

In  her  desperation  she  had  promised  to  meet  him 
one  evening  in  a  little  summer-house,  surrounded  by 
a  plantation  of  trees,  in  a  secluded  part  of  her  own 
garden.  The  tiny  house,  which  had  been  built  in  the 
form  of  a  kiosk,  and  was  provided  with  chairs  and  a 
table,  had  once  been  used  as  a  smoking-room,  but  had 
been  given  over  to  the  ladies,  and  used,  since  Mr.  Car- 
lyon's  marriage,  as  a  pleasant  resort  for  tea  on  summer 
afternoons. 

Few  people  were  likely  to  pass  that  way,  as  the 
path  was  not  public,  and  the  gardeners  left  off  work 
as  a  rule  at  six  o'clock.  It  was  the  only  place  in 
which  conversation  could  be  carried  on  with  a  pre- 
sumption amounting  almost  to  a  certainty  of  not  being 
overheard.  Polly  had  proposed  the  trysting-place  herself. 
But  every  thought  of  it  was  like  the  sharp  pang  of  a 
knife  thrust  into  her  delicate  flesh.     She  could  neither 
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•endure  the  thought  of  it  nor  determine  to  break  her 
word  ;  all  that  she  could  do  was  to  put  off  the  appoint- 
ment as  long  as  she  possibly  could. 

Three  evenings  had  passed  already,  and  though  she 
had  dressed  and  gone  out,  an  insurmountable  repug- 
nance had  prevented  her  from  making  her  way  towards 
the  kiosk.  But  on  this  fourth  evening,  a  Thursday — and 
Ben  had  told  her  that  he  must  be  in  town  again  by 
Saturday — she  knew  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her 
to  keep  her  promise. 

What  was  the  use  of  sitting  still,  pretending  to 
work  and  only  gazing  at  the  wall,  with  her  sister-in- 
law's  sharp  eyes  fixed  on  her?  The  one  thing  borne 
into  her  mind  and  written  in  letters  of  fire  on  her 
brain  was,  that  the  man  must  be  got  rid  of  at  once 
and  at  all  costs.  She  had  heard  of  women  who  had 
been  blackmailed  from  year  to  year,  or  who  had  had 
spies  in  their  households,  but  this  was  not  a  matter 
of  blackmail  but  of  revenge.  She  knew  Ben  well 
enough.     When  she  had  talked  of  offering  him  bank- 
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notes  he  had  told  her  that  if  she  did  so  he  would 
tear  them  in  pieces  before  her  face  ;  he  was  capable 
even  of  stamping  on  the  pieces.  Nothing  remained 
for  her  but  pitiful  appeals  to  his  mercy,  for  he  had 
once  possessed  a  heart,  and  if  she  humbled  herself  to 
beg  of  him  his  anger  might  be  appeased.  But  how 
to  do  so  she  knew  not.  It  was  all  so  very  terrible 
that  she  felt  her  head  swimming,  and  could  not  com- 
mand her  thoughts. 

To  open  the  door  of  the  kiosk  and  to  see  the  big 
figure  standing  there  awaiting  her,  with  her  fear  of 
the  twilight  which  would  soon  be  coming  on,  was 
sufficient  to  make  her  feel  as  if  the  ground  were 
opening  beneath  her  feet.  She  took  the  precaution 
of  locking  the  door,  and  supported  herself  against  it, 
conscious  that  her  knees  were  again  trembling  beneath 
her,  and  that  her  breath  was  short  in  her  excitement. 
At  the  sight  of  his  peculiar  smile  her  heart  misgave 
her;  all  the  accretions  which  had  been  false  falling 
away  from  her.     What  should  she  do  ?     Implore  him — 
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threaten  him  ?  All  her  little  armoury  would  soon  be 
exhausted. 

That  which  she  had  to  do  must  be  done  quickly, 
for  it  was  now  six  o'clock,  and  she  had  to  be  ready 
for  dinner  by  half -past  seven.  Surely  it  would  be 
better  to  cajole  this  man,  who  thought  to  hold  her  by 
his  knowledge  of  her  past?  She  remembered  the  days 
w^hen  she  used  to  call  him  "  My  Bear, "  and  now  that 
she  was  conversant  with  literature  she  quoted  to  herself 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  words,  "  'Tis  a  singular  creature, 
and  if  you  stroke  him,  he  will  not  bite." 

"Ought  I  not  to  be  happy,"  she  said  in  her  rich, 
low  voice,  broken  by  those  hurried  gasps  which  she 
tried  in  vain  to  hide  from  him,  "  to  know  that  you 
are  getting  on  so  well  and  to  welcome  you  as  a  friend 
again  ?  Certainly,  when  I  saw  you  first,  the  surprise 
was  too  excessive  ;  it  recalled  so  much  which  I  would 
willingly  have  forgotten — my  love  for  my  darling — my 
terrible  loss.  I  think  I  went  mad — just  at  first — when 
I    lost   her.     My   own    life    seemed   to  crumble  away, 
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and  I  wished  to  save  something  from  the  ruin.  You 
were  far  off;  I  had  not  courage  to  go  to  you.  Perhaps 
if  I  had  told  you  all  you  might  have  helped  me — yoic 
and  '  Little  Dick,'  who  were  the  first  to  teach  me  that 
the  weak  ought  to  protect  themselves  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  against  the  strong.  Whose  money  did 
I  take  but  that  which  my  darhng  gave  me — which 
she  was  anxious  enough  to  sign  away  for  me  before 
she  died  ?  And  whom  did  I  deprive  of  it  ?  Not  you. 
If  I  could  help  you — you  will  believe  me — that  I 
should  be  willing  enough  to  share  it  with  you  even  now. 
And  oh  !  remember  how  young  I  was.  Remember  I 
had  been  taught  nothing  but  that  which  you  men 
taught  me." 

He  did  not  interrupt  the  flow  of  her  words,  but 
she  flinched  again  at  the  sight  of  that  peculiar  smile 
as  he  stood,  with  folded  arms,  looking  down  at  her 
as  she  poured  them  out.  Ben's  face  had  grown  rubicund, 
and  there  were  violet  stains  on  the  cheeks,  as  if  he 
had  indulged  in  too  much  port  wine. 

VOL.  ir.  11 
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The  blood  throbbed  in  her  veins  as  he  asked 
impudently — ignoring  her  appeal — "How  are  you,  my 
lady?"  staring  at  her  up  and  down  and  saying  in  a 
jaunty  manner,  "  you  ought  to  be  devilish  grateful  to 
me  for  consenting  to  see  you  in  a  quiet  hole  like 
this.  Supposing  I  had  insisted  on  being  invited  to 
afternoon  tea  with  your  ladyship?"  All  her  devices 
seemed  to  fail  her,  but  she  tried  another,  on  which 
she  had  not  ventured  yet. 

"  If  you  will  not  forgive  ??ze,  have  mercy  on  my 
husband.  He  will  think  I  have  been  the  greatest 
hypocrite  imaginable.  Ben,  it  was  not  my  fault;  it 
was  forced  upon  me.  We  used  to  talk  of  white  fibs ; 
we  used  to  justify  them.  But  my  husband  has  a 
horror  of  lying;  it  is  the  one  thing  he  cannot  forgive 
— he  told  me  so;  and  I  have  told  him  any  number 
of  lies,  hating  them  all  the  time.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  blindness  on  his 
})art — how  he  could  ever  think  me  good.  But  he  did 
think  it ;  he  really  believed  it,  however  imcomprehen- 
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sible  it  may  seem.  He  and  his  sister  are  the  sort  of 
people  who  think  more  of  goodness  than  of  anything; 
else.  My  husband  talks  of  companionship,  and  union — 
God  forgive  me — of  souls — as  if  I  have  any  riglit  to 
a  soul!" 

She  spoke  in  bitter  sarcasm  of  herself,  but  the 
mood  did  not  affect  him  any  more  than  the  melting 
one.  At  her  last  words  he  burst  into  a  rough,  harsh 
laugh.  "  Life  is  all  a  game  of  chances — you  thought 
you  had  drawn  a  trump  card,  but  it  turns  out  to  be 
mine." 

All  the  laughter  and  mischief  had  left  her  face  for 
ever.  Once,  as  he  remembered,  there  had  been  a  sort 
of  naive  impudence  about  it  which  had  quite  forsaken 
it  now.  No  sense  of  humour  could  help  her  through 
a  crisis  hke  this,  and  her  voice  was  no  longer  mock- 
ing as  she  left  the  joke  to  him  and  continued,  "He 
will  have  no  pity  for  me;  no  grief  for  himself  will 
keep  him  from  sending  me  away  from  him,  though  1 
am  the  mother  of  his  child." 
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He  laughed  again,  "  Such  tepid  affections  are  hardly 
worth  the  winning." 

She  felt  with  horror  that  she  was  losing  ground  — 
her  arguments  had  no  weight  with  him — whilst  his 
burning  eyes  seemed  to  scorch  her.  She  put  her 
hand  instinctively  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  then 
another  horror  mingled  with  the  first — she  thought  she 
heard  a  footstep  outside! 

"  S — sh!  We  must  be  careful;  there  may  be  people 
about.  I  thought  it  was  too  late,"  she  said,  checking 
her  unnatural  loquacity,  and  pulling  herself  up  in  some 
fresh  excursion  of  the  imagination — anything  which  could 
have  averted  the  sword  which  seemed  so  ready  to  fall. 

But  he  w^as  still  laui^^hino  with  that  dissonant  laucr]i. 
Long  ago  he  had  cleared  his  brain  of  all  such  mag- 
gots. His  own  eyes  had  been  opened,  and  he  only 
wished  that  those  of  others  should  be  opened  also. 
He  had  no  pity  for  the  husband,  nor  for  the  woman 
who  had  cut  her  own  throat.  "  If  my  career  has 
been  a  downward  one,"  he  said,  and  there  was  a  tierce 
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intensity  in  the  whisper  to  which  now  he  had  sunk 
his  voice,  "  it  is  yoit  who  sent  me  rolUng  on  it.  If 
I  have  ceased  to  be  a  good-hearted  fellow,  it  is  you 
who  killed  the  better  part  in  me.  I  tell  you  I  am  past 
praying  for;  but,  whatever  I  am,  I  am  not  a  hypocrite." 

Again  she  thought  she  heard  a  footstep,  but  in  her 
highly  nervous  condition,  the  consequence  of  her 
internal  struggle,  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that 
her  imagination  should  play  her  a  trick. 

"  Wait — wait  at  least  until  to-morrow, "  she  pleaded. 
*  He  suspects  nothing;  let  it  come  on  him  by  degrees." 

"Tell  him  the  truth  yourself,"  he  retorted.  "It 
will  tear  your  ladyship's  heart  in  pieces.  Better  one  good 
wrench  and  then  it  will  be  done  with,"  he  added  cruelly. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  presented  her  with  a  revolver, 
and  told  her  to  point  it  at  her  heart.  "  How  can  I?  " 
she  answered.  "  He  would  not  believe  me  though  it 
came  from  my  own  lips ;  he  would  accuse  me  of 
madness.  We  will  meet  again — wait  till  then — to- 
morrow— Friday. " 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A   USELESS   APPEAL. 


Again  Polly  reproached  herself  for  nervous  fancies 
when,  on  the  morrow,  she  found  that  Ralph  was 
looking  anxious  and  ill,  pretending  to  occupy  himself 
in  his  hbrary  with  a  big  vellum-covered  book — a  book 
which  contained  Greek  or  Latin,  it  did  not  matter 
which — and  forgetting  that  volume  of  Wordsworth 
which  he  had  been  reading  to  her,  and  which,  at  any 
rate,  was  not  so  difficult  to  understand  as  that  other 
volr.me  of  Rossetti,  which  Sister  Eleanor  had  been  fond 
of  reading  aloud,  and  which  Polly  had  tried  so  hard 
to  understand.  It  made  her  think  of  Sister  Eleanor,  and 
determine,  if  the  worst  came,  to  ask  for  her  assistance. 
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But  though  the  square  of  little  premature  wrinkles 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  Ealph's  forehead,  as 
he  knotted  it  up,  showed  that  something  had  tired 
him,  he  did  not  forget  to  notice  his  wife.  "  My  dear, 
you  are  eating  nothing,"  he  said  to  her  at  lunch  time, 
when  the  talk  lacked  its  usual  vivacity.  He  did  not 
tell  her  that  he  resented  her  lapses  into  silence,  and 
her  quick  way  of  pulling  herself  up  whenever  she 
indulged  in  partial  confidences,  but  he  added  anxiously, 
"  you  are  looking  pale. " 

"Am  I?"  she  answered,  "the  day  has  been  warm, 
and  I  have  a  little  headache  ;  but  I  hope  to  get  out 
to  church  to-night — I  have  not  been  on  Fridays  for 
some  time." 

He  did  not  answer  that  church  was  "  not  much  in 
her  way,"  but  arranged  it  privately  with  Phillis  that 
the  two  women  should  go  together ;  he  had  reasons 
for  it.  He  watched  Polly  afterwards  scrutinizingly, 
as  she  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  still  refusing  to  go 
out    in    the   sun'^hine,    but  employed  in  trying  to  knit 
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Ji  pair  of  socks  for  her  baby.  The  knitting-needles, 
which  flashed  in  and  out  of  her  unskilled  hands, 
and  which  were  glittering  in  the  sunlight  which  came 
in  at  the  window,  suddenly  ceased  to  glitter  any  more — 
the  hands  trembled,  and  then  were  still.  She  bent 
her  head  down  over  her  lap  as  if  to  pick  up  a  dropped 
stitch,  and  then  he  saw  that  she  wished  to  hide  her 
face   from  his  long,  searching,  interrogative  glance. 

He  got  up  and  drew  down  tbe  blind.  There  was 
still  a  little  bright  spot  of  sunlight  on  the  carpet, 
which  was  creeping  across  the  floor.  Neither  of  them 
said  a  word  as  the  time  went  limping  along,  and  the 
bar  of  creeping  sunshine  on  the  floor  was  growing 
smaller  and  smaller.  But  Ralph  was  closely  observant, 
though  he  was  not  usually  an  observant  man.  His 
wife  was  certainly  nervous  and  unlike  herself.  The 
^uick  movements  of  the  fingers,  the  flushed  face,  and 
the  restless  eyes  did  not  escape  his  keen  look.  Even 
when  the  time  came  for  tea,  and  she  began  to  laugh 
and  chat — a  little  recklessly,  as  her  way  was  at  times — 
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he  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  hand  which  held 
the  tea-pot  was  tremulous  and  weak.  There  was  some- 
thing limp  about  her  whole  appearance,  which  struck 
him  with  surprise :  the  hair,  even,  was  rough,  and  not, 
as  usual,  daintily  arranged. 

"  You  must  not  let  yourself  go — now  you  are  out  of 
London — remember  you  have  still  one  man  to  please, " 
he  said,  wishing  to  rouse  her. 

"  And  that  man  has  a  low  idea  of  women — he  does 
not  really  think  they  can  influence  intellectual  men," 
she  answered  with  irritated  nerves. 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? — the  poor  man  may 
still  be  pleased." 

"  As  if  most  women  do  not  consider  that  their  duty 
in  life  is  to  please  themselves  ! " 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  for  in  pleasing  themselves 
they  may  be  pleasing  others." 

"All  that  is  only  a  play  upon  words,"  she  said,  a 
little  wearily,  "  I  think  I  am  tired  of  having  always 
to  dress  to  please  people — perhaps  I  had  a  surfeit  of 
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it  in  London,  and  I  do  not  want  any  man  to  keep  a 
rein  over  me.^^ 

In  the  next  moment  the  thrill  of  opposition  had 
died  out  of  her  voice.  She  longed  to  throw  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  weep  out  her  sorrow  there.  But 
she  had  hurt  him  and  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to 
explain. 

He  did  not  like  her  to  talk  in  that  unconventional 
fashion;  it  might  be  amusing,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
ladylike.  Her  underlying  Radicalism  was  apt  to  betray 
itself  in  these  speeches,  and  his  own  dignified  Con- 
servatism took  offence  at  it  for  the  first  time. 

For  to-day  there  was  more  in  her  speech  than 
appeared  on  the  surface.  He  knew  it.  He  longed 
to  comfort  her,  and  at  last  he  forced  himself  to  say, 
"  Why  do  you  not  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
you?  Are  not  your  sorrows  my  sorrows  too?  If  you 
are  ill,  why  don't  you  acknowledge  it,  instead  of 
making  jests,  which  are  sorry  jests  after  all?  Let 
me    send    for    a    doctor.     I    cannot   bear   to    see  vou 
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getting  into  a  corner  of  the  room  and  writhing  all  by 
yourself,  like  a  poor  little  wounded  gazelle.  You 
were  always  a  stoic,  but  I  think  this  is  carrying 
stoicism  too  far." 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me ;  indeed,  it 
is  your  fancy,"  she  said,  almost  jerking  away  his  arms 
with  a  quick,  mipetuous  movement, .  whilst  she  longed 
to  throw  herself  in  them  and  weep.  At  dinner  her 
conduct  seemed  equally  inexplicable;  for  she  rose 
before  it  had  ended,  saying  that  there  was  no  need 
for  Phillis  to  accompany  her,  she  was  anxious  to 
walk  slowly  and  cure  her  headache  in  the  open  air. 

"But  the  service  doesn't  begin  till  eight  o'clock, 
and  we  dined  early  on  purpose.  Why  should  she 
be  so  anxious  to  retire  before  it  is  properly  time 
to  dress  ?  "  queried  Miss  Carlyon,  when  she  and  her 
brother  were  alone  together. 

Ralph  did  not  answer;  he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  her  that  information  from  one  of  his 
servants — the  wife  of  one  of  the  gardeners,  who  was 
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always  terrified  about  thieves — had  ah-eady  put  him 
on  the  track  of  a  suspicion. 

"  Let  Lea  alone !  She  is  one  of  the  people  who 
hate  to  be  *  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,'  "  he  said, 
tr}'ing  to  speak  in  jest.  But  when  he  retired  into 
his  own  study,  and  his  sister's  eyes  were  no  longer 
upon  him,  he  gave  way  to  his  depression.  AVhat 
w^as  this  mystery  ?  He  hated  mysteries,  yet  how  was 
it  that  he  could  not  defy  it?  The  old  jealousy  was 
torturing  him,  and  he  could  no  longer  reason  with 
himself  or  convince  himself  that  this  jealousy  was 
unreasonable.  His  eyes  fell  on  the  little  inlaid  desk 
which  belonged  to  his  wife,  and  contained  all  her 
letters.  It  was  unlocked,  but  he  was  too  high-minded 
to  open  it.  If  anything  was  wrong  she  should  speak 
of  it  first  herself.  Though  she  was  his  wife  he 
would  not  force  her  hand.  Yet  he  would  do  his  best 
calmly  to  investigate  for  himself. 

Meanwhile  Polly,  instead  of  pursuing  the  high  road 
which    led  to  the  church,  was  gliding  like  a  ghost  in 
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and  out  among  the  trees  of  the  garden.  The  moon 
was  shining  clearly,  and  she  knew  that  her  figure 
could  occasionally  be  seen.  If  anyone  were  to  find 
out  that  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  she  was  keep- 
ing an  assignation  with  a  man  whom  she  could  not 
receive  openly  in  her  own  house,  the  consequences 
would  be  dreadful.  The  thought  was  a  horror  to 
her,  and  yet  she  was  risking  the  possibility  of  dis- 
covery entirely,  as  she  told  herself,  for  her  husband's 
happiness.  What  sacrifices  would  she  not  make  to 
protect  so  good  a  man  from  the  shadow  of  evil  ? 

She  was  an  adept  at  hiding  herself  from  notice, 
managing  skilfully  nearly  all  the  way,  seeking  the 
shelter  of  the  wall  whenever  the  trees  failed  her, 
with  her  heart  beating  as  if  it  would  choke  her,  and 
running  like  a  child  whenever  she  thought  she  heard 
a  footstep. 

She  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  a  lantern 
with  her,  but  did  not  light  it  till  she  reached  the 
kiosk,    which    was    sheltered    by    trees    and    outside 
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blinds,  now  carefully  lowered.  Without  a  light  she 
had  known  that  she  could  not  be  brave  enough  to 
face  the  tall,  dark  apparition  which  confronted  her 
on  the  threshold.  But  it  would  not  do  to  be  afraid. 
She  had  to  face  it,  mainly — as  she  now  determined — 
for  her  husband's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  innocent 
little  child.  This  thought  gave  her  courage  as  she 
locked  the  door,  and  stood  with  her  back  to  it, 
beginning  the  conversation. 

"  I  could  not  get  away  before.  I  had  to  fib,  as 
usual,  even  to  get  away  now.  I  am  sick  of  it — of  all 
the  lies  and  the  pretences !  I  would  give  myself  up 
at  once  if  it  were  not  for  my  husband.  It  will  kill 
him!"  she  continued,  staring  straight  in  front  of  her 
with  her  beautiful,  large,  wide-opened  eyes,  which 
were  rather  black  than  grey  in  such  nionients  of 
emotion. 

"  Oh,  you  held  yourself  straight  enough  in  the  old 
days — you  were  a  fearless  young  creature,  with  your 
eyes  shining  and  your  cheeks  glowing,   when  you  de- 
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tected  me  and  Dick  in  anything  which  you  thought 
humbugging,  but  you  will  sing  a  different  tune,  now!" 
he  said,  with  the  triumphant  vulgarity  which  made  her 
wince.  "Who  would  think  that  you  were  once  a 
painted  ballet  girl  ?  and  not  so  daintily  painted  either — 
eh?  And  black  Norah  put  it  on  pretty  thick,  didn't 
she?" 

She  shrank  back  from  these  reminiscences,  but  ho 
continued. 

"  Always  laughing — as  if  everything  was  a  joke.  I 
have  hated  people  who  are  always  laughing  ever  since. 
How  is  it  you  don't  ask  about  'Little  Dick?'  He  got 
talking  his  line  talk  in  a  gambhng  den,  and  then  they 
told  him  to  hold  liis  jaw — and  then  there  was  a 
scrimmage — the  little  'un  was  knifed  by  a  rogue  who 
declared  he  had  detected  him  in  cheating.  We  knew 
i>etter  all  the  time — it  was  the  politics  as  did  it." 

Ben  still  said  "as  did  it,"  and  he  still  stood  in  a 
jaunty  attitude  with  his  legs  apart. 

"  Let    us   keep  good  friends,"   she  faltered.     "  You 
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can't  want  to  hurt  me — and  I — who  knows  but  I  may 
tind  out  some  plan  for  helping  you?  " 

He  snapped  his  fingers.  "  I'm  too  old  a  bird  to 
be  caught  in  that  trap.  I  don't  mean  to  play  my 
stake  and  lose  it.  I  have  planned  too  well,  and  mean 
to  have  revenge." 

"  But   you  used  to  be  good — good  and  true  once. " 

"  You  might  say  that  of  your  dog — oh,  don't  I 
know? — I — I'm  of  another  class — you've  no  sympathy 
for  my  feelings.  What  mattered  it  if  such  as  I 
remained  good  and  true?  Much  chance  I  had  of 
remaining  it  after  the  trick  you  played  me.  Don't 
talk  rot.      You  know  all  you  made  me  sutler." 

He  only  smiled  grimly,  his  eloquence  checked,  when 
another  rapid  change  passed  over  her  face. 

"  Let  me  expiate.  I  am  ready  to  bear  my  punishment. 
But  spare  my  husband — spare  the  child — if  this 
is  known  I  cannot  be  punished  except  through  them 
— and  they  at  least  are  innocent." 

The    grief    in    her    voice,    and    the    appeal    to   his 
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mercy,  seemed,  as  before,  to  have  no  effect  on  Ben. 
"He  is  strong  enough,  he  will  survive,"  was  the  only 
answer  he  vouchsafed. 

"Look  at  me,"  she  continued,  "and  think  of  all 
that  I  have  suffered  from  my  childhood  upwards; 
why  did  I  not  die  before  I  grew  wicked  ?  But  I  did 
not  know  it  was  wicked;  indeed  I  did  not.  It  was 
you  men  who  talked  to  me  first  about  the  unfair 
division  of  property,  and  I — an  ignorant  girl — I  acted 
on  what  you  said."  Seeing  that  she  made  no  way 
with  him,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  To  me  it  may  be  just.  I  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  I  suffer  for  my  mistake.  I  have  merited  the 
shame.  But  he  is  a  man  of  honour,  a  fastidious  man 
— must  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty  ?  "  Her  sobs 
interrupted  her  words.  "  Conquer  your  revenge — it 
will  be  noble,  heroic  for  you  to  conquer  it.  Revenge 
is  mean ;  it  will  do  you  no  good.  If  the  taste  of 
vengeance  is  sweet  now,  it  will  be  like  bitter  ashes 
to  you  when  you  come  to  die." 

VOL.  n.  12 
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"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Leave  the  place,  and  I  will  bless  you  as  man  was 
never  blessed  before. " 

He  was  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  halves.  As  he  told 
himself,  he  had  come  to  give  this  fine  lady  a  lesson — 
to  make  her  suffer  a  little  of  the  anguish  she  had 
inflicted  on  him — why  should  he  spare  her  feelings? 
Yet  he  was  astonished,  though  he  tried  to  laugh.  The 
woman  was  more  beautiful  and  more  touching  in  the 
abandonment  of  her  grief  than  he  had  ever  imagined  it 
possible  for  her  to  be.  For  a  moment  he  stood  immovable 
as  a  statue,  and  then  he  said :  "  It  is  a  pity  you  gave 
up   acting;  you  never  acted  so  well  as  you  do  now." 

"  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  man  of  honour  not  to  divulge 
my  secret."  She  was  pale,  as  if  too  much  of  her 
nervous  energy  had  been  used  up  in  the  contest.  "  I 
acknowledge  it — I  am  in  yom-  power,  you  can  spoil 
my  marriage  if  you  will.  You  can  separate  those  who 
love  each  other. " 

"  You  love  this  man  so  much,  then — he  whom  vou 
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dread  as  a  tyrant — you  are  fooling  him?"  he  sneered. 

She  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  bright  with  passion — 
her  mouth,  the  corners  of  which  had  been  turned 
down  like  the  mouth  of  a  sorrowing  child,  working 
now  with  the  excitement  of  another  feeling.  And 
she  sprang  to  her  feet  as  she  flung  his  sneer  back 
into  his  teeth.  "  You — you  dare  to  ask  me  if  I  love 
him !  Are  you  brutal — inhuman  ?  My  happiness  is 
in  your  hands ;  you  can  destroy  it  with  a  breath ;  not 
only  my  own,  but  that  which  is  so  much  more 
important,  that  of  my  husband,  and  of  my  child.  And 
instead  of  listening  to  my  prayer,  you  tell  me  the 
love  for  my  husband  never  existed." 

He  felt  that  this  woman  would  struggle  to  the  end 
for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  that  he  had 
lost  her,  if  he  had  ever,  indeed,  possessed  her. 
Again  and  again  he  had  repeated  that  his  day  of 
vengeance  would  surely  come,  and  that  he  could 
afford  to  wait  for  his  Waterloo.  But  somehow  it  was  not 
so  pleasant  as  he  had  expected  it  to  be.     He  winced 
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as  her  words  rang  out  with  an  energy  which  had  despera- 
tion in  it,  as  she  tried  to  plead  with  him.  "  Do  you 
think  of  what  will  happen  if  you  carry  out  your  threat  ? 
Everything  between  my  husband  and  myself  will  be 
ended — ended?    Do  you  think  of  my  httle  child?" 

"  Listen  to  me  calmly.  I,  too,  must  have  my  due. 
My  happiness,  too,  was  shivered  to  atoms  by  your 
faithlessness.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  this  secret 
should  be  known  at  once,  than  that  it  should  be 
divulged  later  on?  For  I  am  determined  to  speak. 
Do  you  take  me  for  such  a  weakling  that  my  plans- 
are  to  be  thwarted  ?  Think,  if  you  will,  that  I  am 
directed  by  my  conscience."  He  had  intended  to 
finish  this  sentence  with  a  grin,  but  Ben  was  not  a 
brute,  and  his  sarcastic  smile  was  a  failure. 

"  You  tvill  tell  him  9"^  she  asked,  bringing  out  the 
words  deliberately  and  slowly. 

'^Everything!  I  will  write,  if  you  prefer  it. 
]S^ow  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it  may  be  better  for  me 
to    write.     It    will    be    a    pleasant   letter    for  him    to 
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Tead.  And  it  will  make  you  feel  bad.  You  are  not 
looking  very  fit  just  now.  Seems  somehow  as  if  your 
deuced  fine  life  don't  agree  with  you." 

She  fell  back  into  a  chair,  worn  out,  panting, 
breathless,  all  her  energy  gone;  yet  determining  at 
once  to  resume  her  old  dignity,  and  cure  herself  of 
that  shame-faced  look,  and  new  want  of  assurance. 
Her  tears,  reproaches,  and  tragic  entreaties  had  all 
been  in  vain.  Her  passionate  agitation  had  had  no 
power  to  soften  the  man  who  had  once  loved  her, 
and  even  the  low  sound  of  her  sobbing  could  not 
melt  his  obdurate  heart.  Nemesis — as  old  as  the 
*most  ancient  heavens"  and  the  stars  which  kept 
their  places  in  them — was  confronting  her.  "  I  did 
wrong  to  come  to  you,"  she  said,  making  a  great 
effort  at  self-control,  as  she  placed  her  hand  on  the 
lock  of  the  door,  fighting  against  that  exhaustion 
from  nervous  excitement  which  sooner  or  later  would 
be  sure  to  overcome  her.  *  My  very  attempts  to 
entreat  you  to  desist  have  only  fanned  the  smoulder- 
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ing  flames  of  what  you  call  your — revenge.  Go  home 
and  write  your  letter.  Have  your  revenge — taste  it 
to  the  full — it  will  bring  you  cursing  and  not 
blessing.  But  you  have  not  daunted  me  yet ;  I  will 
devise  some  plan  to  meet  it,  better  than  this  needless, 
humiliation." 

He  did  not  answer,  and  he  did  not  attempt  ta 
follow  her. 

He  had  intended  to  consummate  his  vengeance  by 
saying,  "  I  don't  see  why  I  should  budge  an  inch.  If 
I  chose  to  kiss  you,  you  would  have  no  right  to  crv 
out,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  do  so — you  have  become 
loathsome  to  me  in  spite  of  your  pretty  face,  do  you 
hear  it?     Loathsome!" 

He  had  prepared  his  speech  again  and  again  but 
was  smitten  with  dumbness  just  as  he  should  have 
uttered  it. 

He  had  not  even  said,  "  Come,  Polly,  I  cannot  part 
with  you  like  this!  Say  one  'good-bye'  to  me  for  the 
sake  of  old  times." 
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"  There  was  always  a  current  of  antipathy  between 
US.  I  felt  it  to  the  very  finger-tips  in  the  old  days 
when  he  dared  to  touch  me,  but  he  shall  never  touch 
me  now — not  even  by  a  hand-shake,"  she  had  said, 
as  she  had  prepared  herself  for  all  emergencies  by 
taking  a  pocket  pistol  with  her  as  well  as  the  lantern, 
when  she  felt  that  her  reason  or  her  life  might  be  at 
stake  in  that  last  interview.  But  now  it  was  evident 
that  he  hated  her.  Her  beautiful  exterior,  beautiful 
dress,  and  beautiful  speeches  had  all  been  powerless 
to  move  him,  and  had  ended  in — nothingness. 

It  was  as  if  she  had  needed  this  final  lesson  to 
make  her  comprehend  the  reality  of  her  own  irreme- 
diable act. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Never  had  Woodlands  looked  more  lovely  than 
on  the  following  day,  when  the  autumn  sun  was 
glittering  on  the  sylvan  vegetation.  Ralph  Carlyon 
was  wandering  alone  in  that  part  of  the  estate  where 
he  had  been  caught  trespassing  a  couple  of  years 
before.  There  was  everything  to  attract  him,  but  he 
never  looked  up.  The  splendid  beech  trees,  with 
their  white  stems  splotched  with  shades  of  grey  and 
green,  and  the  dark-foliaged  elms,  were  as  much 
unnoticed  by  him  as  the  cameos  of  distant  land- 
scape between  the  gaps  of  the  hedges.  He  did  not 
see    that    a   leaf   was    turning   here   and   there  on  the 
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trees,   he  only  occupied  himself  with  cutting  savagely 
at  the  laurels  with  his  stick. 

He  was  generally  easily  pleased,  but  on  that  day 
everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  with  him,  from  the 
fellow  mortals  whom  he  found  it  so  difficult  to  manage 
without  laughing  at  their  inability  to  see  their  own 
stupidity,  to  that  Nature  which  smiled  so  calmly  at 
him  as  it  pursued  its  natural  bent  under  the  benefi- 
cent reign  of  law,  and  was  now  approaching  its  wintry 
sleep.  As  he  drew  nearer  the  house,  he  was  scoring 
the  gravel  with  ugly  lines,  digging  his  stick  into  it 
furiously,  though  he  was  generally  so  particular  about 
the  state  of  the  walks.  He  was  ashamed  of  himself 
as  he  saw  the  lines  he  had  made.  It  was  not  like 
him  to  be  loafing  about  in  this  way — first  in  the 
garden,  next  in  the  conservatories,  and  then  in  the 
shrubberies.  He  was  aware  that  he  had  noticed 
neither  bird  nor  flower,  but  that  his  eyes  had  been 
roaming  aimlessly.  He  had  spent  the  night  like  a 
madman,  moving  about  as  if  in  pain,  flinging  himself 
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alternately  on  the  couch  and  the  bed,  his  fevered  mind 
keeping  away  the  soft  approaches  of  sleep.  He  had 
begun  the  morning  in  the  same  fashion,  pacing  the 
room  with  measured  tread  and  then  counting  his  steps, 
but  not  asking  for  his  wife,  who  had  avoided  him 
on  the  previous  evening  on  the  score  of  a  nervous 
headache,  seeking  another  apartment.  "  Was  that 
headache  real  ?  Is  anything  real  about  her, "  he  asked, 
as  he  still  kept  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  ignorant  of 
all  that  was  going  on  around,  but  prying  into  his  own 
soul  for  the  noisome  things  which  lurked  in  the  corners 
of  it — sickly,  unwholesome  larvse,  which  might  never 
develop  in  the  light  of  day  if  he  carefully  raked  them 
out,  as  he  had  just  been  raking  the  gravel. 

He  had  been  doing  his  utmost  to  keep  down  his 
jealous  anger.  He  had  even  gone  to  the  length  of 
thinking,  with  a  sort  of  tender,  pitying  sorrow,  of  the 
possibility  that  the  Avoman  whom  he  had  married  in 
such  haste  might  have  committed  some  imprudence  in 
her  previous  life  of  which  she  did  not  dare  to  speak 
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to  him.  It  was  a  possibility  which  he  had  contem- 
plated lately  most  unwillingly,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  a  sort  of  heart-chill  when  he  admitted  it  to 
himself. 

"  It  could  be  nothing  very  bad ;  she  would  be- 
incapable  of  that ;  but  something  foohsh  and  imprudent 
which  she  did  not  like  to  tell  me,"  he  had  said  to 
himself  more  than  once,  with  his  jealousy  inspired  hy 
the  knowledge  that  something  was  hidden  from  him. 
He  had  flattered  himself  that  he  began  to  understand 
a  httle  how  it  all  had  happened.  In  the  beginning 
she  had  been  content  with  his  great  love,  and  had 
tried  to  approximate  herself  to  his  conventional  ideas, 
but  after  a  time,  when  she  had  firmly  established 
herself  in  his  affections,  the  Bohemian  part  of  her 
character  asserted  itself.  She  was  like  a  creeping 
plant  which,  after  it  had  taken  root  in  its  own  ground, 
was  putting  forth  its  feelers  in  other  directions.  If 
this  were  true  it  would  account  for  much  that  had 
puzzled   him    during    the    last    few    months,   and   the 
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doubt,  once  implanted  in  his  mind,  was  rankling  there 
like  poison. 

On  the  previous  evening  he  had  been  called  to  the 
nursery  soon  after  his  wife  had  gone  out.  The  nurse 
explained  that  she  was  obliged  to  summon  him,  as 
the  infant  was  ailing,  and  Mrs.  Carlyon  had  given 
strict  orders  that  no  one  was  to  give  it  the  medicin 
which  the  doctor  had  ordered,  but  herself.  She  had 
forgotten  it  when  she  left  the  house.  Ralph  took  the 
child  on  his  knee  and  dropped  the  medicine  out  of 
the  bottle.  But  as  he  did  so  he  reflected  that  the 
mother  had  never  forgotten  anything  that  was  necessary 
for  the  baby  before.  It  was  inconsistent,  and  unlike 
her,  to  enjoin  on  the  nui'se  the  necessity  for  leaving 
such  care  to  herself,  and  then  to  shirk  the  duty  which 
she  had  obviously  undertaken.  It  made  him  more 
determined  than  ever  to  find  out  if  the  information 
conveyed  to  him  by  the  gardener's  wife  could  be 
correct — and  if  it  were  really  true  that  Lea  had  been 
seen    wending  her  way  towards  the  kiosk  late  on  the 
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previous    evening,    and   that   a   man's  voice  had  been 
heard  in  earnest  conversation  with  her. 

To  follow  his  wife  himself  would  be  to  play  the 
undignified  part  of  a  spy.  He  had  at  first  indignantly 
denied  that  the  voice  could  be  Mrs.  Carlyon's.  But 
having  acknowledged  to  the  woman  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  proper  watch  in  case  of 
thieves,  he  was  hardly  surprised  when  she  came  to 
see  him  later  in  the  evening,  with  the  information  that 
this  time  there  had  been  a  light  in  the  kiosk,  which 
she  had  seen  with  her  own  eyes,  and  that  she  thought 
there  had  been  a  woman's  voice  appealing  to  someone 
as  if  for  mercy,  and  she  had  distinctly  heard  a  cry.  She 
had  put  her  hand  on  the  door  but  found  it  locked. 
She  had  called  her  husband,  who  thought  of  shaking 
it  and  demanding  admittance,  but  both  of  them  had 
been  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  extraordinary 
resemblance  of  the  voice  to  Mrs.  Carlyon's.  They 
had  concealed  themselves  among  the  trees,  and  later 
on  their  mistress  was  seen  to  come  out  of  the  summer- 
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house,  followed,  after  an  interval,  by  a  great,  gaunt, 
ill-looking  fellow,  the  same  beggar  who  had  been 
hanging  about  the  neighbourhood  for  the  last  few 
days. 

Ralph  gave  a  short  laugh.  ''Mrs.  Carlyon  is  too 
■charitable,  her  kind  heart  makes  her  take  up  all  sorts 
of  mongrel  dogs.  She  is  not  only  charitable,  but  very 
independent — you  know  she  has  always  been  so — but 
I  must  warn  her  against  this  beggar,  her  nature  is  so 
fearless  that  she  never  thinks  of  danger." 

He  dismissed  the  woman,  who  muttered  something 
about  herself  and  her  children  being  "murdered  in 
their  beds,"  and  he  laughed  at  her  for  the  tricks 
which  her  senses  were  apt  to  play  her  when  she 
fancied  that  anyone  as  brave  as  her  mistress  could 
he  speaking  to  a  beggar  in  an  appealing  voice.  "  No 
doubt  she  was  asking  him  to  give  up  his  evil  courses; 
you  must  not  let  yourself  be  fooled,  like  a  fanciful 
person,"  he  added,  painfully  aware  that  he  was  incon- 
sistent when  he  slipped  a  piece  of  gold  into  her  hand, 
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and  told  her  to  keep  a  prudent  tongue  in  her  head, 
and  not  to  "regale  other  people  with  these  cock-and- 
bull  stories." 

All  the  same  the  blood  had  frozen  in  his  own 
veins;  only  for  a  moment.  In  another  moment  he 
could  reason  with  himself  that  doubtless  there  would 
be  a  proper  explanation  from  his  wife,  who  had 
eluded  him  rather  suspiciously  by  saying  that  she  was 
not  to  be  disturbed,  and  retiring  with  the  pretence  of 
being  ill.  "  It  is  no  good  being  so  fidgety  and  par- 
ticular," he  had  added  to  himself.  "These  foolish 
suspicions  are  without  a  shadow  of  foundation ;  one 
has  only  to  look  into  her  clear  eyes  to  see  how  un- 
founded they  are." 

Yet  he  was  mad  with  himself  for  the  little  power 
he  had  over  his  own  thoughts.  He  told  himself  that 
he  was  as  ridiculous  as  the  gossiping  woman,  who 
could  not  be  blamed  for  her  wretched  fancies,  because 
she  had  only  received  the  education  proper  to  a  hind's 
wife,    being   born    before   the  days  of  School  Boards. 
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It  was  incredible  that  he,  too,  should  possess  an  im- 
agination which,  like  a  wild  thing,  resisted  his  efforts  to 
confine  it,  flying  off  to  invent  the  very  calumnies  he 
had  defied.  Such  thoughts  were  shameless,  degrading, 
repulsive  to  all  that  was  best  in  a  man's  nature — he 
would  never  yield  to  them. 

At  this  stage  of  self  analysis  he  had  an  odd  feel- 
ing in  his  head,  as  if  the  rotation  of  the  earth  had 
suddenly  become  an  unpleasant  as  well  as  an  inevit- 
able fact,  and  he  decided  that  he  was  out  of  sorts, 
and  must  send  for  a  doctor.  His  wife  herself  suggested 
at  luncheon,  when  she  became  visible  for  the  first 
time  that  day,  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were  suffering 
—  suffering,  she  had  almost  added,  through  her^  and  so 
visibly  had  she  seen  him  growing  older  during  the  last 
few   days,   that  she  had  lamented  the  change  in  him. 

She  had  made  no  plans,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
discovery  which  had  aroused  his  doubts.  But,  absurd 
as  it  might  seem  to  her,  she  feared  his  anger  already, 
and    was    unable    to   face    his   look   of    almost    stern 
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reproof,  though  she  knew  that  sufficient  time  had  not 
elapsed  for  Ben  to  carry  out  his  threat. 

"  I  am  trying  to  keep  my  curiosity  down,  but  it 
is  getting  on  tiptoe,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  was 
unintentionally  harsh.  "  You  told  me  when  you 
came  to  England  that  you  had  everything  to  learn, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  prejudices  common  to  English 
ladies;  but  you  can  scarcely  plead  that  immunity  now, 
when  you  think  it  Avell  to  entertain  tramps  at  a  late 
hour  in  the  evening." 

For  an  instant  she  did  not  speak,  but  felt  as  if 
she  were  enduring  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
lace  on  her  bosom  was  visibly  stirred  by  her  emo- 
tion, and  a  look  of  shame  which  he  had  never  seen 
before  in  her  face,  with  a  pitiful  droop  of  the  lips, 
and  a  grey  pallor  overspreading  her  usually  clear 
complexion  as  she  drew  back  from  him,  made 
him  fear  that  something  had  happened  more 
terrible  than  the  worst  of  his  surmises.  "  Why  did 
you   tell    me    you    were   going    to  church  ? "    he    con- 
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tinued,  as  sternly.  "  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
evasion?  " 

The  struggle  was  terrible,  but  it  was  short.  She 
pulled  herself  together  by  a  visible  effort,  and  a 
sort  of  start,  as  if  she  had  been  pricked  like  a  goaded 
animal,  before  she  retorted,  "  You — you  take  me  by 
surprise  by  all  these  questions,  and  you  forget — it 
was  a  part  of  our  compact  when  we  were  married 
that  you  were  never  to  question  me.  You  kept  your 
compact  faithfully  in  the  beginning.  You  never  used 
to  speak  to  me  in  this  cutting  way.  Of  course  I 
meant  to  go  to  church,  but  when  I  met  a  poor  man 
— a  man  w^ho  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  of 
destitution,  and  whom  I  did  not  care  to  bring  back 
with  me  to  the  house,  because  the  servants  don't 
like  it,  and  never  believe  in  a  tramp's  story — when 
I  met  him,  and  he  implored  me — I " 

The  knowledge  that  she  was  only  warding  off  further 
discoveries  which  might  be  worse,  and  her  conscious- 
ness of  the  inadequacy  of  the  lame  explanation  which 
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she  had  to  improvise  as  she  went  on,  overwhelmed 
her  again,  and  she  burst  into  helpless  tears.  "  He 
will  tell  all,  as  he  said  he  would — it  is  only  a  question 
of  time,"  she  said  to  herself,  "and  then  there  will 
be  no  escape  for  me — no  mercy  in  heaven  or  earth. 
I  shall  not  only  be  shamed,  but  my  husband  will  be 
shamed  ;  I  shall  have  wrecked  his  life.  I  had  better 
never  have  been  born." 

She  caught  her  breath  to  restrain  the  sobs,  but  they 
got  the  better  of  her.  In  another  moment  he  was 
enfolding  her  in  his  arms,  and  trying  to  comfort  her. 
"  My  love,  it  was  unwise  of  you,  but  you  must  not 
take  it  like  that.  You  are  not  well,  and  you  are 
over-sensitive.  You  must  not  give  way  like  this ;  you 
must  let  me  help  you." 

She  shook  her  head  and  turned  away  from  him. 
What  would  he  say  when  he — the  soul  of  truth—  knew 
that  she  had  lied  to  him  ?  That  the  slightest  prevari- 
cation was  hateful  to  him  she  knew  by  the  look  of 
pain    which    had    crossed    his    face,    and    the    tone    of 
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decided  reproof  when  he  thought  she  was  deceiving  him 
even  about  that  church  service. 

"All  this  is  very  strange,"  he  said,  in  an  altered 
voice,  when  she  persisted  in  keeping  her  face  averted. 
"  We  cannot  be  afraid  of  nothing.  If  there  are  any 
people  circulating  untruths  about  my  wife,  it  is  my 
duty  to  stop  their  dastardly  tongues.  This  man  may 
be  still  lingering  about  the  village.  I  shall  go  and 
look  for  him— and  get  him  to  tell  the  truth,  for  Jenkins 
and  his  wife  are  already  chattering  too  much,  and  the 
sooner  their  tongues  are  stopped  the  better." 

"  O  God  I  "  she  cried  in  her  heart,  "  how  do  I  know 
that  he  is  gone?  The  train  he  may  choose  to  travel 
by  does  not  leave  the  junction  till  four  o'clock." 
Aloud  she  said,  "  You  must  not  go !  He  is  a  rude 
man,  an  insulting  man — a  beggar  who  tries  to  intimi- 
date ladies  who  are  kind  to  him.  He  frightened  me 
last  night — and  he  will  do  harm  to  you — he  may  kill 
you,  or  you  him.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am 
saying — Ralph,    I    beg    you    not   to   go,"    she   added, 
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trying  to  hold  him  tightly  in  her  embrace,  and  to 
restrain  him  by  force. 

His  face  changed  again.  "  Ah,  I  knew  my  instinct 
was  true,"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "there  is  some- 
thing at  the  bottom  of  all  this."  And  he  tried  to 
free  himself  from  her,  while  she  added  more  wildly, 
*  Dear,  you  shall  not  go."  She  placed  herself  against 
the  door  and  put  her  arm  across  it.  "  You  shall 
break  my  arm  rather  than  open  the  door.  The  man 
is  an  impostor — as  hkely  as  not  he  will  make  some 
dreadful  tale,  and  you  will  listen  to  it.  He  pretends 
that  he  knew  me  years  ago — somewhere  abroad ;  but 
lie  is  an  impostor — all  he  wants  is  to  extort  money. 
Ralph,  you  will  lower  yourself  if  you  go  in  search  of 
him.  Ralph,  do  not  listen  to  him — it  is  not  true — it 
is  not  true — he  is  a  false— false  man." 

Mr.  Carlyon  was  aware  of  something  unnatural, 
forced,  and  unseemly — something  which  jarred  on  his 
ideas  of  fitness,  and  marred  the  peace  and  sacredness 
of  his  home.     But  it  was  useless  to  contend  with  his 
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wife — the  anguish  of  her  terror  had  gifted  her  with 
unnatural  strength,  and  it  was  true  that  he  could  not 
pass  her  w^ithout  doing  her  some  injur}\ 

"  Why  all  this  excitement,"  he  asked  reproachfully^ 
"  when  I,  who  am  your  natural  guardian,  only  wished 
to  be  allowed  to  help  you?  You  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  but  the  excitement  looks  badly  for  you.  I  beg 
of  you  to  restrain  yourself  and  answer  me  in  a  single 
negative  when  I  ask  you  if  this  man  is  in  possession 
of  any  secret  which  I  do  not  know  ?  " 

He  had  assisted  her  to  the  sofa,  where  she  was 
sitting  upright,  and  trying  to  tidy  her  hair,  yet  feeling 
that  the  whole  world  was  altered  for  her,  and  that 
her  ebullition  of  passion  had  hindered  rather  than 
aided  her.  For  Ralph  Carlyon  stood  aloof,  and  did 
not  any  longer  try  to  comfort  her.  His  eyes  were 
cold  as  his  voice,  when  he  repeated,  "  Answer  me  in 
a  single  word — give  me  a  bold  'Yes'  or  'Xo.' " 

She  was  still  tidying  her  hair,  and  longing  for 
some    wizard's    trick    which    should    make    a    wav    of 
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•escape  for  her  out  of  the  emergency.  He  stood  by 
her  waiting,  patiently,  when  she  asked,  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  you  never  heard  of  my  energetic  determina- 
tion never  to  put  my  neck  in  a  noose,  or  risk  losing 
my  liberty,  till  I  met  you  ?  Why  should  I  answer  ?  " 
Her  obstinacy  grated  on  him;  he  began  to  be  im- 
patient, yet  remembered  that  this  woman  was  not 
quite  as  other  women,  and  that  he  must  allow  for  what 
had  hitherto  been  her  climatic  and  social  environments. 
He  sighed  as  he  recalled  the  changes  he  had  noted  in 
her,  and  her  readiness  to  play  various  parts  in  life  which 
accorded  somewhat  ill  with  each  other.  When  he  met 
her  first  it  had  seemed  to  him  as  if  certain  organs  in 
her  had  become  rudimentary  for  want  of  use — such,  for 
instance,  as  her  religious  faculty,  or  her  social  faculty 
in  her  appreciation  for  the  opinions  of  other  people. 
He  had  hoped  to  cultivate  these  things  in  her,  but  he 
reminded  himself  that  he  must  not  be  in  a  hurry. 
"Well,"  he  said,  stooping  down  over  her,  and  trying  to 
smooth   her  hair,    "I   am  waiting — till  you  tell  me?" 
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"There  is  nothing  to  tell,"  she  answered,  pushing 
his  hand  away,  "  I  should  never  have  submitted  to  be 
watched  or  spied  upon."  • 

"There  is  something  in  all  this,"  he  continued  firmly, 
"  which  a  husband  has  a  right  to  know.  It  ought  to  have 
been  confided  to  me  before.  If  you  are  in  any  difficulty 
I  am  the  right  man  to  stand  by  you.  Darling,  tell  me 
without  more  ado."  But  though  he  sat  down  by  her  in 
his  tender  way,  dried  her  tears  for  her  with  the  little 
handkerchief  which  lay  on  her  lap,  patted  her  hand^ 
and  had  recourse  to  all  the  little  arts  which  had  been 
effectual  with  her  before,  he  could  not  get  her  to  confide 
in  him.     It  was  irritating  and  bewildering. 

Vias  he  not  her  husband,  he  had  asked,  ready  to  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  her  ?  AYas  it  not  natural  that 
he  should  wish  to  respect  her,  as  many  men  respected 
women,  as  if  they  were  immeasurably  above  them?  Could 
he  love  her  if  he  did  not  believe  her  to  be  the  most 
innocent  creature  on  earth  ?  Alas  I  The  very  words 
intended    to    console  were  but  fresh  irritants    for  her 
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wounds;  helping  her  to  picture  his  horror,  his  conster- 
nation, and  his  indignation,  when  at  last  he  should  find 
out  the  deadly  reality  of  the  hypothesis  which  made 
him  sick  at  heart  when  he  had  ventured  to  allude  to  it. 

He  clenched  his  hands,  wearied  out,  "  You  have 
put  an  end  to  one  of  my  enthusiasms — I  have  learnt 
your  limitations — I  begin  to  doubt  if  you  ever  cared 
for  me,  though  you  married  me." 

She  looked  at  him  in  her  despair.  "  It  would  have 
been  at  an  end  anyhow,"  she  retorted,  in  the  violence 
of  a  passion  which  had  not  yet  left  her.  "You  pre- 
tended to  care  for  me,  but  you  do  not  trust  me. 
The  men  of  the  present  day  no  longer  go  into 
raptures  over  women,  so  as  to  do  themselves  any 
serious  injury.  They  think  more  of  the  proprieties 
than  any  real  attachment.  They  are  incapable  of  a 
great  passion — these  men  and  women  of  your  tvorldr 

This  standing  on  the  defensive  seemed  to  her  the 
only  line  she  could  adopt. 

END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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